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DETECTION FOR TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The Electre-Matic® RADAR VEHICLE DETECTOR presents an entirely 
new concep‘ in detection for traffic-actuated control. Situated above the street, 
the magic eye of radar operates continuously, unaffected by weather or 
climate. Completely electronic, it is dependable, accurate, and versatile. 
With no need for pavement excavation, the Model RD-1 Detector is readily 
moved or adjusted to roadway changes. It’s easily installed on bridges, or 
wherever installation of regular detectors previously had been difficult. 


There are many locations where nothing else can do the job as well, or as 
economically as the RD-1. Write for the copy of the new Radar Detector 
Bulletin D-154 for details. 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
NORWALK « CONNECTICUT 
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“Safe Driving Day’ To Be December 1 


President Etseuhowenr 


Preclaims S-D Day 


By Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr. 
Fifth Vice President, IACP 
Supt., Virginia State Police 

Richmond, Virginia 


I was privileged to join with some 40 officials in 
Washington, D. C., August 19, in attending a meet- 
ing of the S-D Day Executive Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Traffic Safety. 


President Eisenhower, through his Committee, has 
again proclaimed a national “Safe Driving Day’’ for 
for December 1, 1955. The goal is to complete the 
24 hours with no traffic accidents. 


The first “Safe Driving Day” came into being 
through official Presidential Proclamation November 
16, 1954, designating December 15 of that year as the 
official day. 


In brief, the goal of the entire S-D Day program 
was that each community in the United States go 
through the day without experiencing a traffic crash 
of any type. Officials were asked to cooperate and 
the individual citizen to observe the letter as well as 
the spirit of all traffic laws, practice the ultimate in 
courtesy whether a driver or a pedestrian and parti- 
cipate in the national movement along with any local 
or statewide counterpart. 


However the full impact of the program was not 
to be confined entirely to eliminating traffic crashes, 
It was designed to demonstrate what the people and 
officials of the United States, working together, could 
do. The zbsolute elimination of traffic crashes was, 
of course, a Utopian theory but it was hoped and ex- 
pected that a sharp curtailment could be achieved. 
It was hoped further that such a program could in- 
crease the safety consciousness of the nation to the 
point at which momentum would continue through 
the months to come. 


Unfortunately, the idea was conceived a little late 
in the year to allow full preparation but public re- 
sponse as a whole was very encouraging. Each state 
Governor was asked by the President to appoint a 
capable state coordinator, and this individual was, 
in turn, asked to seek the appointment of local co- 
ordinators throughout his state. Materials and sug- 
gestions were issued through the President’s Commit- 
tee and other national organizations, while many 
local groups prepared their own as well as organized 
attention-catching projects and publicity methods. 


When the smoke cleared, deaths, injuries and 
crashes were less than the comparable day in 1953 
had been, although traffic volumes had increased. 
Deaths numbered 51 against 60, injuries 966 against 
1,807, and crashes 3,935 against 4,907. 
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A saving ol 9 lives might seem a scant return, but 
everyone might ask himself what gladness would be 
in his heart if he knew one of those lives saved had 
been his own or that of someone dear to him. Then, 
too, a daily saving of 9 lives through the year would 
have meant 3,285 saved at its end—or nearly 10 pe 
cent of the year’s toll of 36,300. 


This year, the President has proclaimed December 
1 as 1955's S-D Day, preceded by intensive prepara 
tion which will officially begin Monday,- November 
21, on “S-D Day Minus 10.” 


The International Association of Chiels.of Police, 
as last year, will be one of the national organizations 
coordinating efforts both on the national and local 
level. The President’s Committee will again have 
materials available, as well as issue progress reports 
in the form of locally adaptable press releases and 
radio announcements. The Outdoor Advertising in 
dustry has announced its full support, and such o1 
ganizations as the National Safety Council and Ameri 
can Automobile Association will also prepare ma 
terials for distribution. 


Traffic deaths last year were reduced 2,300 when 
compared with those of 1953. This year the trend 
has reversed and they are up about 7 per cent. There 
is need, and great need, for a concentrated effort dui 
ing the last, and most dangerous, months of the yea 
if we are to stay in the traffic black. 


Suggestion lists will be available shortly. All are 
urged, however, to make their plans now. You can 
expect hearty cooperation from your press, radio and 
other media if you work with them and give them 
material. Coverage will be given the fact that the 
program will be in effect again, the appointment ol 
your local coordinator and the actual results of yow 
efforts. In between, something must be done to earn 
coverage. 


Stress always that $-D Day is not December | alone 
December | is in reality a test day to show that every 
day of the year.can be an S-D Day if the people ol 
the nation are willing to work for it. 


You are urged to do all in your power to assist in 
making this day a national success by supporting yout 
local and state coordinators, participating in any pro- 
motional activities and paying careful attention to 
your own driving. I know you can be relied upon fot 
assistance in this project. 
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THE FBI LABORATORY REPORTS 


The progressive increase in scientific examinations 
of evidence which the FBI Laboratory has experienced 
in recent years continued in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955. According to FBI Director J. Edgai 
Hoover, the Laboratory conducted 133,724 examina- 
tions in the 1955 fiscal year, 7,206 more than in the 
preceding 12 months. 

Mr. Hoover noted that 118,398 specimens were re- 
ceived by the FBI Laboratory in connection with 27,- 
664 individual requests for examinations. These were 
submitted by agencies in all parts of the United States, 
\laska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
In addition, an examination was conducted for an 
oficial of Canada and also one for an agency in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

In commenting upon the large volume of work 
performed By the FBI Laboratory during the fiscal 
year, Mr. Hoover noted that document examinations 
constituted the largest individual category of exami- 


nations made. “In connection with the National 
Fraudulent Check File alone, the Laboratory received 
23,569 bogus checks,” he said. ‘““The face values of 


these checks totaled $3,379,966. The face values of 
the checks received for examination in the past 3 fiscal 
vears have totaled nearly $10,000,000.” 

The services of the FBI Laboratory are available to 
all authorived law enforcement agencies for the ex- 
amination of evidence in criminal cases. No charge 
is made for these examinations or for the court testi- 
mony of the Laboratory experts who conduct them. 


BAR TO PROBE CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


\ppointment of supervisory and headquarters stafl 
of the research organization set up by the American Bat 
Foundation to conduct a survey of the administration 
of criminal justice in the United States was announced 
recently by Loyd Wright, president of the Founda- 
tion. The survey is to be a broad factual examination 
of the institutions and processes of the system of crim1- 
nal justice in both federal and state jurisdictions. 


Maior General William J. Donovan, of New York, 
is chairman of a special committee of the American 
Bar Foundation which has planned and will continue 
the general supervision of the project. Consultants 
to conduct the operations of the survey in each ol 
the four main areas of inquiry selected for study are: 


Police Administration—O. W. Wilson, Berkeley, 
Calif., dean of the School of Criminology, University 
of California, and former chief of police, Wichita, 
Kans. 


Prosecution and Defense—Fred E. Inbau, Highland 
Park, Ill., professor of law at Northwestern Universi- 
ty and former director of the Chicago police depart- 
ment scientific crime detection laboratory. 


Criminal Courts Benjamin A. Matthews, New 
York City, former assistant U. S. attorney in southern 
New York, former special assistant Attorney General 
of the U. S., and former chief counsel of the New 
York state crime commission. 


Probation, Sentence and Parole— Sanford Bates, 
Pennington, N. J., former superintendent of U. S. 
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Prisons and recently retired commissioner of -institu- 
tions and agencies for the state of New Jersey. 


The survey, planned as an objective, fact-finding 
examination of criminal law in action, will commence 
with a pilot project in a group of states to be selected 
after the completion of operational planning now 
being conducted by the staff. The purpose of the 
survey will be to accumulate accurate knowledge con- 
cerning the functioning of police organizations, prob- 
lems involved in the prosecution and defense of crimi- 
nal actions, judicial procedures in criminal cases, and 
the administration of probation and parole. 


President Wright emphasizes that the survey is 
restricted to a study of the organization and operation 
of systems and institutions involved in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, not to appraise the com- 
petence or integrity of individual officials. 


General Donovan points out that responsibility for 
reaching the high goal set by the committee is one 
which cannot be done by the research’ orgdnization 
alone, but will require the interest and support of 
all members of the bar and of the many. existing law 
enforcement agencies, who are invited to: contribute 
from their vast knowledge and experience; 





CONFERENCE NOTES 


This issue of The Police Chief will reach its 
readers too late to give more details on. the 62nd 
Annual IACP Conference in Philadelphia, Oc- 
tober 2-6, and too early to include a roundup 
of Conference discussions and events. The No- 
vember issue, which will go to press the latter 
part of October, will include Major Lou Smyth’s 
summary of the Conference and as many major 
addresses as space permits. 


Meanwhile, Philadelphia anxiously awaits ar- 
rival of IACP delegates and guests after months 
of painstaking planning to insure the utmost in 
comfort, conference achievement, and entertain- 
ment. Commissioner Thomas J]. Gibbons, of 
the Philadelphia Police Department, and Deputy 
Commissioner Albert N. Brown will welcome 
delegates and their guests at the door of the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel and place at their dis- 
posal the facilities of the department during the 
week of the Conference 











North Carolina Patrol Sixth Largest 


With the recent addition of 25 rookie troopers, the 
North Carolina Highway Patrol recently became the 
nation’s sixth largest. Colonel James R. Smith, com- 
mander, announces that his department’s strength is 
now 553—only three short of its authorized comple- 
ment ol 556. 


The General Assembly, earlier this year, authorized 
increase in patrol strength of 50 men, 25 for this year 
and 25 in 1956. The Patrol is responsible for ap- 
proximately 70,000 miles of state administered high- 
ways. 
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One of the most effective means of improving our 
relations with the public can often be merely pre- 
paredness to do an outstanding” police job when an 
emergency occurs. 


We found this to be true during the recent strike 
of. streetcar and bus operators in the Nation's Capital 
this summer. 


The’ strike was called for July 1, 1955, and lasted 
51 days. It completely tied up the normal public 
transit facilities in the District of Columbia. Thous- 
ands of cars were added to the existing congestion on 
main traffic arteries. Great surges of pedestrians 
converged on busy intersections. And during the 
strike the weather added to the discomfort and in- 
convenience of all—with the month of August scoring 
up one of the warmest periods in the city’s history. The 
effects of Hurricanes Connie and Diane, with high 
winds and torrential rains, added to the difficulties. 


We are proud of every member of our department 
for the manner in which all these situations were 
coped with, and we are grateful to our press and 
citizens for their unanimous praise and recognition 
of the heroic efforts by each officer to keep traffic 
flow at peak efficiency. 


Our men. lost 13,000 days off and worked 31,000 
hours of unpaid overtime during the strike period. 
All leaves were cancelled. Many men who had not 
been in uniform for years took over posts at intersec- 
tions. Rookie policemen were put into service, along 
with precinct detectives, statisticians, undercovermen, 
clerks, license coordinators, schoolboy patrol officers— 
even engineers from the police radio station. 


Men on sick leave returned to duty if at all possible. 
During the first month of the stike an average of 30.6 
men a day were on sick leave, comparing with an 
average of 68 a day during the fiscal year 1954. 


The arrangement was for precinct commanders to 
place on the split shift all special duty men and off- 
cers from the three regular shifts that could be spared. 
Then the regular shifts were to have more than thei 
normal complement to cope with crime and handle 
any emergencies which might occur at other than 
the traffic rush periods. 


In all, 580 men were taken from their regular as- 
signments to help handle traffic. In the beginning, 
the men worked a 12-hour day, seven days a week. As 
the strike progressed, we were able to cut down the 
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Transit Strike Gains Public Good Will For Police 
Our Experiences With 
7 Public “fraustt Strthe 


By Chief Robert V. Murray 
Sixth Vice President, [ACP 
Metropolitan Police Department 
Washington, D. C. 





hours and days. We put some men on an “on duty 
on call” status, to return to duty within two hours 
if called. Later this time was extended to eight hours 


Congress enacted a bill to compensate the men for 
the lost days off during the strike, and following this, 
in order to keep the taxpayers’ bill at a minimum, 
we were able to have most of the men on a five-day 
week during the last two weeks of the strike. 


Our officers manned 796 intersections to cope with 
traffic which increased some 25 per cent above normal 
daily between 6 a. m. and 7 a. m., and 8.8 per cent 
for the entire day. The men standing for 12 hours 
in the heat were hardy. Only eight heat prostrations 
were recorded, four were injured and one collapsed 
and died while directing. tratfic. 


The question of relaxing our normal uniform reg 
ulations came up early in the strike. We were be 
sieged by letters and phone calls from citizens protest 
ing our adhering to long sleeves and neckties for the 
officers. During the fourth week of the strike we 
relaxed this regulation, allowing the men to roll up 
their sleeves two turns and leave off neckties. 


An interesting aftermath of this was a move by 
civic and business groups in the city to underwrite a 
fund to purchase short-sleeved shirts for police sum 
mer uniforms. Our budget does not provide for this, 
and, in an expression of gratitude for the work ol 
the police, the contributions to the fund were gen 
erous. We intend to provide our men with short 
sleeved shirts next year. 


The public did not know of the sacrifices involved 
for the individual policeman. But they did see the 
same men at the intersections in the morning when 
they drove to work and late in the evening when they 
returned home. They tried to express appreciation 
Housewives brought soft drinks to the men on the 
corner. Some people sent in gifts for the various 
police funds. Letters of commendation poured into 
headquarters. 


Out of the situation there developed a mutual un- 
derstanding and respect between police and publi 
that we hope will last long after the strike is forgotten 
The cheerfulness of our officers through heat, rain 
and hurricane was a product of many things. 


At the outset, we sent bulletins of encouragement 
to all precincts, promising the men that we would 
do everything possible to help get a pay raise and 
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compensation for the days off they 


were deprived of. 
In the words of ow deputy chief, 


‘Howard V. Covell: 
:“Anybody responds to kindness. The public re- 
ception was wonderful. It seemed as though motor- 
ists were saying to the police, “You've got a job to do 
and we're going to help you.’ There was more cour- 
tesy among motorists than I've ever seen. People 
didn’t blow their horns as much or get impatient 
when the car in front of them didn’t move as fast as 
it should. ‘The motorists stayed in their lanes better, 


too. 


“Ot course, in the relationship between police and 
motorists there was a complete change from the ‘don’t’ 
to ‘do’ philosophy. Motorists were waved through red 
lights and allowed to park on streetcar tracks and 
other places where they had never parked before. It 
made them feel good.” 


Our Blueprints For The Emergency 

Fortunately we were prepared for the emergency 
when it occurred. 

It is wise planning procedure for police departments 
in cities that may be faced with transit strikes as a 
result of contract terminations or otherwise to formu- 
late plans in advance to cope with the situation. The 
possibility has existed in Washington for many years, 
and fortunately when the strike was called on July 1, 
as a result of contract termination, we were able to 
place in effect immediately a set of well-prepared 
plans to deal with the emergency. 

Conditions will vary, of course, in every city, and 
our experience under actual strike conditions neces- 
sitated changes in our existing plans. However, on 
the whole, the plans made in advance stood the test 
extremely well. 

[hese are some of the steps taken to handle traffic 
during the strike which might be of assistance to other 
police departments facing similar situations: 

Temporary suspension of certain traffic regu 
lations, especially insofar as parking is concerned. 

2. Utilization of all available manpower, including 
certain men assigned to special duties, plainclothes 
men, and those undergoing training, at least until the 


complexity of the situation is determined. 





During the transit strike the double streetcar tracks 
on Wanshington’s wide streets made excellent park- 
ing areas. 
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Rush hour traffic charges up Pennsylvania Avenue 


in Washington, D. C., confident that officers on emer- 
gency duty at each such intersection will speed them 
on their way home from work. 
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3. Cancellation of days off and annual leave until 
it is determined to what extent the entire force will 
be used, 

!. Have part of the force work a split shift so that 
their time on duty covers both rush hours, morning 
and afternoon; have day shift report early enough 
to be on duty for morning rush hour and remain on 
duty for the afternoon rush hour; and have midnight 
men remain on duty until after the morning rush 
hour. (This can be relaxed as soon as found feasible.) 


5. Arrange for protection of all transit buildings 
and equipment. 


6. Permit parking on streetcar tracks, bus and street- 
car stops, and in every available place that will not 
impede traffic. 

7. Arrange with the courts for appearance of men 
after morning rush hours. 


8. Have top supervisory officials submit recommen- 
dations after plans have been in effect a few days 
suggesting improvements. 


9, Arrange for additional tow cranes to remove 
cars parked in violation on rush hour streets used for 
the rapid movement of traffic in and out of the city. 


10. Have releases prepared in advance for the press, 
radio, and television, with instructions to the public 
as to what they can and cannot do. 


11. Make arrangements in advance and issue in- 
structions to the force in preparation for settlement 
of the strike. 


12. See if arrangements can be made with the mili- 
tary authorities for cancelling military leave until 
emergency is ove} 


13. Prepare a small, condensed booklet of instruc- 
tions for members of the force in anticipation of ques- 
tions most likely to be asked by citizens. 


These procedures worked extremely well for us. 
Iraffic congestion was at a minimum, and the acci- 
dent rate did not vary to any high degree from our 
normal experience. ‘To our surprise, many citizens 
expressed disappointment that the strike was over, 
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because, they said, with officers taking over the in- 
tersections their daily trips to and from work had 
been made in less than normal time. With return 
of streetcars and buses to the city streets, they said, 
they encountered more delays than during the period 
when the streets handled maximum motor vehicle 
tralfic. 


From our viewpoint we can only say we are glad 
the strike is settled and very gratified that our serv- 
ice in that emergency earned for us such splendid 
acclaim and recognition from the public. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


August 11, 1955 


Dear Chief Murray: 


Before my departure for Denver, I want to tell 
you how greatly impressed I have been with the 
magnificient record of the Metropolitan Police 
Department during the difficult period of the 
Capital Transit Strike, I know that the mem- 
bers of the Department have worked long hours, 
have handled the greatly increased traffic with 
courtesy and efficiency, and have brought credit 
to themselves and to the Department, 


Won't you please extend my thanks and congratu- 
lations to each individual for their efforts in 
easing the strain of a vexing and trying situation 
for residents of Washington and vicinity? 


With best wishes, 


Sincerely, 


Chief Robert V, Murray 
Metropolitan Police Department 
Washington, D, C, 











Chief Gaffey To Seek Retirement 


Police Chief Michael Gaffey, of San Francisco, 
Calif., is planning retirement from office on disability 
in the near future. On sick leave since last April, 
Chief Gaffey has served his department since 1921. 

Captain George Healy, who has been acting chiel, 
will be given interim appointment as chief until a 
new mayor is elected in November. 


Chief Gaffey has headed the IACP Committee on 
Crime Prevention and served on other Association 
committees for a number of years. Born in Ballin- 
asloe, County Roscommon, Ireland, he came to San 
Francisco at the age of 19. He was a veteran of World 
War I, winning the French Croix de Guerre and the 
Purple Heart. Returning from Europe, he worked 
as a railway policeman for the Southern Pacific be- 
fore joining the police force. 
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Israel Traffic Chief Ends U. S. Tour 


Lt. Col. Yehuda Guy, chief superintendent and 
head of the Traffic Department, Israel Police Force, 
Tel Aviv, visited IACP Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., just prior to his departure for Israel after a 
two-month study tour in the United States. 





In the above photo, Colonel Guy, left, is shown 
conferring with, I. to r., Executive Secretary Leroy E. 
Wike; Chief Matthew C. Kirkpatrick, administrative 
assistant, IACP Training Division; and Col. R. A. 
Snook, director of the Division. 
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Colonel Guy came to the United States on June 13 
to study American police methods and traffic control 
under a program jointly planned by the IACP and 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute. 

He spent several days in Evanston, IIl., with staff 
members of the IACP Traffic Division and North- 
western Tralfic Institute, and in Chicago with Chief 
George Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police. 

In the Midwest he visited Colonel George Mingle, 
Ohio Highway Patrol; Supt. Frank Jessup, Indiana 
State Police; and Chief Paul J. Price, Dayton, Ohio, 
Police Department. 

In Texas he was guest of Col. Homer Garrison, 
Texas Department of Public Safety; Chief Carl Hans 
son, Dallas Police Department;and Chief R. D. Thorp, 
Austin. California studies were under auspices of the 
California Highway Patrol, headed by Commissionet 
B. R. Caldwell, and Chief Wm. H. Parker, Los Angeles 
Police Department. 


Returning to the East Coast, Colonel Guy visited 
with Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Po- 
lice; Safety Director Wm. L. Groth, Richmond, Va., 
Police Department; and the New York City Police 
Department. While in Washington, D. C., he con- 
ferred with officials of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, U. S. Treasury Enforcement Agencies, the U. S. 
Park Police, and with Chief Robert V. Murray, Met 
ropolitn Police Department. 


Roy H. Olson has been named director of engineer- 
ing in the Communications and Electronics Division 
of Motorola, Inc., according to Vice President Daniel 
E. Noble. Mr. Olson has been coordinator of Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards missile fuse projects and proj- 
ect leader for special military development tasks, in- 
cluding subminiature missile electronic fuses, since 
joining Motorola in 1951. 
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Detrott 2 
Photo Gunau . 
Proves Ttself 


Life has been getting rough in Detroit for law- 
breakers—since the Motor City has been arming its 
police with cameras. 

Burglars especially are feeling the pinch. 

Sometimes—particularly in numbers racket oper- 
ations—police photographers actually “shoot” crooks 
in the act of sidestepping the law. 

But primarily Detroit police shutter work consists 
of recording evidence on film which can be preserved 
until the wrongdoer is caught and brought to trial. 
Many a man in Michigan’s prisons regrets the day 
»0lice became “snappers.” For photo evidence now 
is openly accepted in Michigan courts. 

As an example of how important Detroit police 
regard photagraphy, last year the Motor City depart- 
ment led all other law enforcement agencies in the 
number of burglars convicted from latent fingerprints. 
The prints were found and photographed by a special- 
ly trained crew of lensmen. 

In all 267 second-story artists heard the dread word 
“guilty” pronounced solely because of the pictured 
evidence. 

Today, Detroit’s Central Photo Bureau is a well- 
muscled arm of the law. It is rated one of the best 
police photo units in the nation. A completely in- 
dependent division of the police department, the 
Bureau has a staff of 11 who take more than 17,000 
photographs and make 88,000 prints and enlargements 
a year. 

In addition, every officer assigned to the Accident 
Prevention Bureau patrol carries a camera .. . and 
uses it to record the scene of every major auto acci- 
dent. 

Police photographs use more than $6,000 worth of 
materials a year (a budget item which city officials 
approve without question). They are equipped with 
43 cameras, plus the only complete police photo en- 
graving plant in the country. 

A few hours after a recent child kidnap-killing in 
Detroit, police were distributing circulars bearing an 
artist’s reconstruction of the suspect. 

Yet only 10 years ago, police photography was al- 
most non-existent, particularly in the Motor City. Its 
rise to a key role in Detroit police work is largely the 
result of the faith and perseverance of three men. 

The first is Inspector Tom Dwyer, head of the De- 
troit Police Identification Bureau and the recognized 
dean of America’s fingerprint men. 

In 1921 Dwyer startled Detroit by staging what 
many at the time thought was an unseemly stunt. At 
a burglary trial, he introduced an enlarged photo- 
graph of fingerprints he had snapped at the scene 
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of the break in. With this evidence he produced a 
blow-up of the defendant’s fingerprints. Then he 
proceeded to point out to the jury why the two sets 
of pictures were identical. The defense put up a 
howl. Even the jurors began to shake their heads 
over such “crackpot antics.” 

Noting that the judge was getting fidgety, Dwyer 
asked for permission to put himself on trial. He 
would identify each juror by his fingerprints. Dwyer 
first was provided with sets of photographs bearing 
the jury’s prints. Each had a code number but no 
name. In short order he was back, and referring to 
the numbers, he identified each juror by the matched 
sets of prints. Not once did the officer slip. 

It took that jury only a few minutes to return a 
verdict of guilty. 

But even with that boost to his reputation, Dwyer 
had difficulty expanding his camera activity. There 
was always some hitch: No money, no personnel to 
spare, no interest at the proper level. Dwyer kept 
on taking pictures, even though in some quarters of 
the department he was looked upon as something of 
a “bug.” 

“Some’ day you'll see the camera become one of the 
most important tools in police work,” he insisted. 

Finally, in 1937, that began to come true. Detroit's 
Accident Prevention Bureau was reorganized. Its 
officers started photographing crashes—and getting an 
increasing number of convictions in court. 

The war slowed this trend. By 1945 Dwyer’s iden 
tification bureau was still plugging along with two 
or three men who could operate a camera. Theil 
chief duty was to take “mug” shots. 

Then Dwyer’s longtime dream suddenly came true 
Police officials, noting the inefficiency of operating 
two sets of dark-rooms, lumped most of the photo 
work in one new Central Photo Bureau. APB cars 
still were to carry cameras, but all films were to be 
processed in the central photo laboratory. 

Sgt. Harry Tiderington was given the job of build 
ing the new bureau and proving to some skeptical 
superiors that it was worth the effort. One by one, 
the sergeant hand picked and trained patrolmen who 
could assemble. a camera blindfolded. No one was 
to be a prima donna. Every man had to be able to 
handle any photo job that came along. 

Tiderington was just getting going good when it 
came time for him to retire. From his staff, R. J. 
Miller was promoted to the sergeant’s job. It proved 
a wise choice, for Miller loves photography . . . has 
dabbled in it for 20 years and once operated his own 
business. A towering, rugged, convivial man, he 
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Checking police files for identification of finger- 
prints are (right to left): Inspector Thomas Dwyer, 
veteran head of Detroit Identification Bureau, Lt. 
Burton Socall, and Detective Charles Newbold. 


likes to do things in a big way—especially when they 
concern photography. 

He set out to have the ‘“‘best damned police photo 
bureau in the business.” And there are many who 
think he already has reached that goal. Miller runs 
his “team” like a well-drilled football squad. In no 
other section of the Detroit Police Department can 
one find such camaraderie. The photog cops work 
together, eat together, joke together. 

Miller’s special pride are his “fingerprint runs” 
which are paying huge dividends in court. Daily from 
four to six photographers are assigned to radio pa- 
trol cars. It’s their job to race to the scene as soon 
as any holdup, burglary or safecracking is reported. 

While detectives look for other clues, the photog- 
rapher starts his hunt for prints. Thirty per cent 
of the time he finds some, even in winter. Sometimes 
the photographers are as sharp-eyed as their more 
publicized brothers in the Detective Bureau. 

In one string of holdups, the bandit made amorous 
advances to his women victims before robbing them. 
Each time he wore gloves. But Miller’s men are as 
persistent as they are patient. One day the gun-toting 
Lothario showed up at a job without his gloves. Pa- 
trolman William Kehoe was sent out to “cover’’ the 
crime. For a while it seemed as if the search again 
would be in vain. The young victim had been too 
hysterical to offer much help. Suddenly Kehoe spot- 
ted paydirt . . . om an enameled floor. 


‘The prints led almost immediately to an arrest and 
a long prison term. While his mates beamed proudly, 
Kehoe was awarded a citation of merit by the com- 
missioner. 

Because Detroit averages 15 to 20 holdup and 
breakins a day, the photographers have to move fast 
to keep up. 

To speed up the fingerprint search, Sgt. Miller has 
trained his squad to “think like a burglar” upon ar- 
riving at an assignment. How did he get in? What 
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did he likely touch—or carefully avoid—in doing the 


ator? Such quick thinking produces fast results and 
gets the photographer on his way to another assign 
ment. 


Unlike many police departments, Detroit doesn't 
take up its crime photographers’ time in searching the 
files for prints which match those at the scene of a 
theft. That’s handled elsewhere. 


Motor City police cameramen take and print photo 
graphs .. . and nothing else. That's why the volume 
of their output is often surprising to outside law en 
forcement officials. 


When it comes to murders and rapes Detroit also 
is a busy spot, averaging 250 a year. Here's where 
the police photographers get a real workout. They 
shoot the scene from every possible angle. 


A strong stomach is a necessity on their beat, for 
they have done closeups on bodies mutilated by every 
possible means: guns, knives, axes, fires, explosions. 
When a Detroit juror is called upon to see a picture 
of how a victim died, there is nothing left to his 
imagination. He sees as much as the medical ex- 
aminer does. 


Suicides are photographed in just as much detail as 
murders—just in case some question should pop up 
later. Sgt. Miller doesn’t believe in getting caught 
short. He insists that the death room be filmed from 
every side, with 8 by 10 view cameras and wide angle 
lenses. 

“We've learned from experience that a defense at- 
torney can raise the devil with a photograph in 
which the doors and windows don’t appear square and 
true,” he said. “None of our evidence is going to be 
thrown out of court just because it isn’t a ‘true like 
ness.” : 


On occasion the police photographers actually have 
aided in the solution of a murder. In one case a 
young man summoned police with the report that 
an “intruder” had beaten his father-in-law to death 





A mug shot is transmitted to the FBI, State Police 
and other police agencies on high-speed equipment 
by Patrolman Walter F. Scott of the Central Photo 
Bureau. Patrolman Scott made and processed all 
photos accompanying this article. 
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pilfering? Did he get hungry and raid the refriger- 
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The photographer remained behind for a final shot 
of the room, the mop-up insisted upon by the boss. 
Back at headquarters he took a close look at the finish- 
ed print . and blinked. There, unnoticed before, 
was the bloody print of a man’s hand on the spot 
where the body had been lying. It proved to be that 
of the son-in-law, who quickly confessed. 


Another time a worker was clubbed to death in a 
Detroit factory. A cameraman took a detailed picture 
ol a cross-section of an iron bar found near the body, 
then enlarged it to super size. Next a search was made 
in the plant for a bar which matched the death 
weapon. When the mate was found, it pointed direct- 
ly at the killer. 7 


Sometimes a threatening letter or a ransom note 
figures prominently in a case. In the police scientific 
laboratory it must be exposed to destructive fumes. 
In a twinkling before the letter is rushed away for 
analysis, the Central Photo Bureau makes an auto 
positive print of it. Thus the evidence is. preserved 
for the day when the case cracks. 





Set. R. J. Miller, head of the Central Photo Bureau, 
operates a copy camera in the first step in making a 
photo engraving at Detroit Police Headquarters. De- 
troit is the only police agency which operate its own 
complete photo engraving and printing setup. 


The Detroit department is the only police agency 
equipped to do such high-speed work. 

While Accident Prevention Bureau patrolmen take 
pictures independently of the Cental Photo Bureau, 
they bring all their film to the one laboratory to be 
processed. 


Ihe APB leans heavily on photographs—the ‘kind 
of evidence that can’t lie’—for its often complicated 
court Cases. 


Of the last 156 drivers taken to court as the result 
of fatal accidents, 114 were convicted. APB officials 
declare they couldn't have racked up such a high 
batting average without their filmed proof. 

Basically, police photographers are an arm of the 
identification bureau. Consequently, much of their 
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Homicide detectives checked the scene, finally re- 

leased the body to the morgue and left with the son- 

in-law still offering tips on who the killer might be. 
} 


work consists of identification photos. But in Detroit 
the 4,900 “mug shots” taken on the average each 
year are not the ordinary snap-and-scat type. 


“We shoot our mugs as though they were salon 
portraits,” said Sgt. Miller. “After all, they're sup 
posed to be for identification purposes. So we want 
them to look as much like the suspect as possible.” 

Veteran crooks can’t help but gawk when they get 
“mugged” in Detroit for the first time. The Motor 
City spappers make something of a Hollywood pro 
duction out of the project—with their fretting ove 
proper lighting and precise camera work. 

“This makes me feel like a big shot,” one small 
time heister blurted as he watched the birdie 


Sgt. Miller asserts flatly that Detroit’s “mug shots’ 
are the best in the country and he has had no 
arguments. 

Detroit police are experimenting with color in iden 
tification photographs with great success. But Miller 
said the courts are not yet prepared to accept color 
photographs as evidence. 

Detroit’s Identification Bureau has the fingerprints 
of two million persons on file, plus the pictures ol 
118,000 crimina!s. Many times daily the photo bureau 
gets a hurry-up call from some other department to 
“send us some prints’ of someone’s face or finger 
etchings. Three fully-equipped darkrooms must 
hump to turn out the 45,000 prints and enlargements 
of identification photos and the 5,400 fingerprint 
photos requested annually. 


By using a special Kodak Resisto paper, the lab 
can have a print made and on its way in three minutes 


Also in the interests of speedy identification, Detroit 
police are linked with State Police headquarters at 
East Lansing, Michigan, the FBI at Washington, D. C., 
and 20 other police agencies by a speedphoto network 
A picture can be transmitted in five minutes. Re- 
cently the body of a Marine was found in an ashcan 
with no identification. Within two hours, his fingei 
prints had been identified in Washington 


g 
and joy is the bureau’s own photo engraving plant. 
No other police department in the area has such a 
complete setup. Muller mans the 14x17 copy process 
camera himself and turns out the aluminum plates 
Then he rushes them to the offset printing press at 
police headquarters, which can roll out 6,000 circulars 
an hour of a wanted man. 


When it comes to “real speed,” Sgt. Miller's pride 


Along with their crime control work, Detroit police 
cameramen have several other duties. When traffic 
jams up, they take off with an aerial camera to locate 
the root of the snarl. They also film safety movies 
which are in great demand at schools and public 
gatherings. 


A photographer is always on hand whenever police 
promotions and citations are handed out. He films 
all the action at police field days and other police 
functions. Sgt. Miller sees that each officer in a pic 
ture gets a copy to put in his scrapbook. Depart 
ment morale has never been higher than in the last 
few years. 
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Despite the traditional low police pay, booming 
Detroit has been able to recruit a continued supply 
of personnel . . . thanks in great part to the intriguing 
films put out by the Central Photo Bureau. 

When Miller ordered the films shot, he barked: 
“Now put some zip into it.””. And zip is what he got: 
Wild West style shots of motorcycle cops roaring 
around a curve; police speedboats churning across 
the Detroit River. 

The Motor City has several crack concerns which 
take movies for advertising purposes. When they 
saw the police production, however, they had but one 
comment, “You can’t beat it.” 

For days after the films first appeared on television, 
young men kept appearing at police headquarters and 
asking, “Where can I sign up for that speedboat de- 
tail?” 

As one final sideline, the photo lab has its own 
plastic laminating equipment to make police identi- 
lication cards. 

All the work takes a lot of film in the course of a 
year: 1,600 film packs, 300 boxes of cut film, and 15 
boxes of 11 by 14 process film. 

But no one complains about the cost—or that the 
photo bureau might be drawing funds needed else- 
where. 

Inspector Dwyer summed up the general attitude 
toward “those guys with the cameras:”’ 

“What any good policeman wants most is to see a 
criminal get the rap he deserves. It makes him boil 
to work his head off on a case, get the goods . . . and 
then lose in court. But with a photograph to back 
him up, that doesn’t happen so often any more. 

“Police just couldn't get along any more without 
those snappers.” 


Traffic Division Staff Changes 

Important appointments and transfers of staff mem- 
bers of the Traffic Division of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police and of the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University have been announced 
by Ray Ashworth, acting director of both organiza- 
tions. 

George W. Barton, for many years traffic enginner- 
ing instructor and consultant for the Institute, has 
been appointed director of the newly-created Trafh« 
Engineering Division on a part-time basis, while con- 
tinuing his private practice as a traffic engineering 
consultant. 

George Larsen, Jr., has been transferred from the 
course development section of the Training and Ex- 
tension Division to the Administrative Division as a 
technical writer. 

Theodore Loveless has been transferred from the 
position of assistant director of extension work in the 
Training and Extension Division to the course de- 
velopment section to replace Mr. Larsen. 

D. C. Snedaker has been transferred from the po- 
sition of West Coast field representative of the IACP 
Traffic Division and the Institute to the Evanston 
office to be in charge of extension work. 

Albert Hugunin, of the staff of the chief driver 
license examiner of Indiana, has been appointed to 
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the Training and Extension Division to replace Paul 
C. Keller, who resigned to enter private business in 
Utah. Mr. Hugunin will take over Mr. Keller's work 
in the motor vehicle administration field. 

Robert P. Shumate, Jr., of the Maine State Police, 
a Class of ‘54 graduate of the Institute’s Traffic Po. 
lice Administration Training Program, has been ap. 
pointed to the field staff of the IACP Traffic Division 
and the Institute. 

Charles S. Fabian, of Jackson, Mich., a classmate ol 
Mr. Shumate’s in the TPATP, also has been appoint 
ed to the field staff. A member of the Jackson Police 
Department while attending the Institute, Mr. Fabian 
more recently has been assigned to the office of the 
city traffic engineer. 

Lynette Smith has been transferred from the posi 
tion of office manager to that of administrative assist 
ant to the director and to the director of the Field 
Division. 

Shirley Vandermark has been promoted to office 
manager from the position of assistant office manager. 


Barbara Kleinke has been promoted to assistant 
office manager from assistant dictaphone operator. 


New York Chiefs’ Award Of Valor 


Winner of the New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police Award of Valor for 1955 was Patrolman Au 
relio De Filippo, of the New York City Police Depart 
ment. The award was presented at the recent annual 
conference of the Association in Buffalo. 





In the photograph above, Chief John C. Hergenhan, 
North Castle Police, Armonk, N. Y., president of the 
NYCP, pins the medal on Patrolman De Filippo. At 
extreme right is Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, Wash 
ington, D. C. Looking on, from left to right, are Po 
lice Commissioner Joseph De Cillis, Buffalo; “Sena 
tor’ Ford, and Mayor Pankow of Buffalo. 


Patrolman De Filippo was cited for prompt action 
and bravery in apprehending one of two payroll 
bandits immediately following the holdup. 

An all-time high of 8,079 cars, valued at more than 
$16,000,000, were provided the nation’s high schools 
by new car dealers for driver education during the 
1954-55 school term, the Inter-Industry Highway Safe 
ty Committee has announced. 
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Keep Legislation In Pace With Existing Problems 








- The Police Chief 
feud “She Future 


By Jack Edward Rytten 
Baltimore, Maryland 


We live in a time of change; social, economic and 
political. Because of this, there has never been a 
greater opportunity for the Police executive to re- 
affirm the importance of his role as a specialist in his 
community, and, at the same time, take a vital role 
in the affairs of his country. For never before has 
this country so desperately needed its police chiefs. 


There is a historical reason for this. Police chiels 
have always been an integral part of good govern- 
ment. 


Now good government is either the existence ol 
intelligent legislation, or the desire and determina- 
tion for improved legislation. Therefore good govern- 
ment begins at the community level. 


From here it usually expands in size and gains in 
impetus until it reaches the state capital. In several 
instances, unfortunately, something happens at this 
point. The fresh impulse of self-determination that 
was its hallmark at the beginning becomes chipped 
with cynicism, cracked with disillusionment, or split 
wide open with fear; the fear of political office holders 
or political aspirants. Thus once again legislation 
that would have provided the maximum protection 
for the most people within a given state is inexorably 
destroyed. And once again, the keenest, most practi- 
cal-minded police executives are plunged back into an 
abyss of archaic laws—in some instances written ove1 
30 years ago. Today in many states these laws just 
do not quadrate with existing law enforcement prob 
lems. 


At this point it might be pertinent to mention 
parenthetically that I am a member of certain highly 
regarded police organizations. I am also fairly well 
acquainted with the ideals and objectives of several 
other professional groups in which I do not hold 
membership. These groups in varying degrees are 
dedicated to the lofty but nebulous proposition ol 
“keeping politics out of police work.” 


Admittedly, there are occasional instances of depart- 
ments that are wholly free of so-called “political in- 





Private Investigator Rytten is known to police chiefs 
along the Atlantic Coast both for his work as con- 
sultant in audio and recording problems and for un- 
dercover work for vice and narcotics squals. He is 
a member of the Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 
ciation, the Military Police Association, and the In- 
ternational Association for Identification. 
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fluences.” This by no means implies a Utopia, how 
ever, because in such instances new and necessary legis- 
lation never had a chance. The community or the 
state is content to live in a vacuum. 


Now the majority ol police chiefs, whether they will 
admit it or not, are to some extent accountable to 
their City Council and Mayor, or to the Board of Po- 
lice Commissioners. This is as it should be, but only 
as long as these bodies have a realistic insight into 
specific departmental problems. In the case of state 
police organizations, their destinies are comingled 
with the destinies of the Governor and Attorney Gen- 
eral then in office. As most of the Governors and At 
torney Generals I have met are leaders instead of “poli- 
ticians’ within the frame of reference in which I use 
it, this relationship usually results in highly profes 
sional police standards. 


It is possible that these views may be disquieting 
to some. A few more will shut their eyes, ostrich- 
fashion, to certain truths, thinking that by doing this 
they will change the state of things and remove the 
hazard such wilfull shortsightedness portends. — Eithet 
reaction is infantile. 


Over the years I have observed that the overwhelm 
ing majority of police officers are realistic in thei 
thinking, decisive in their actions, and dedicated in 
their hearts. Because of their integrity, their motives 
have rarely been questioned. In issues when they have 
been right, their determination has never wavered 
These men are distinguished because they have played 
enormous roles in the social, economic and _ political 
lifestream of their communities. They were neve1 
reluctant to light for intelligent state legislation on 
call attention to an existing community need 


It seems rather obvious then that unless police ex 
ecutives do not assume their rightful role in shaping 
the laws of tomorrow with the zeal and steadfastness 
that they evince in enforcing the laws of today, that 
they are only doing part of their job 


The suggestion that a police executive take an active 
and articulate role in the social and political currents 
of his community does not mean that police chiefs 
should go out and electioneer for a candidate or de- 
liver a bloc of votes. A chief need never be committed 
in this fashion. Moreover, any man engaged in police 
work that becomes so “committed” is inviting the 
label of “stooge,” and walking the road to despotism. 


On the other hand, police executives can and 
should press strenuously for revised state laws, within 
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REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 
munition is available in 7 


Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protectin, 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 


types for a wide variety of 

service applications. Use index 

numbers when ordering from 
your supplier 


with this in mind. An exclusive Remington “‘Oil-Proof” process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 


Index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 


index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


index No. 5333, 158 grs., 
metal point bullet 


index No. 6138, 148 grs 
lead, ‘“‘Targetmaster,"’ 
wad-cutter bullet 


Index No. 6238, 158 grs 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
round-nose bullet 


index No. 6538, 158 grs., 
“Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 


index Mo. 6838, 110 grs., 
“Hi-Way Master,” metal- 
penetrating bullet 


functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive “‘Kleanbore”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating ‘‘ Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 
Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel 
free to call upon us. Just drop a line to Law Enforcement Officers Section, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington ap 


“Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 











their respective states, when the need arises. In order 
to accomplish this, a working relationsliip with state 
legislators must be established and maintained. Now, 
no working relationship can be established with a 
person without knowledge of the individual with 
whom one is working. 


I can not escape the conviction that unless police 
chiefs everywhere assume the responsibility of enact- 
ing new legislation when it is needed, however thank- 
less this job may seem, that eventually police depart- 
ments will retrogress to a dismal low. 


You may ask: “But how do I deal with this politi- 
cian, particularly if he is an individual whom I find 
distasteful, or someone that I actually distrust?” 


First, you must transcend the silly notion that he 
is an individual. Actually he is a man that has chain- 
ed himself voluntarily to a machine. The man knew 
what he was doing when he went into politics. You 
cannot make this man feel that it is “honorable” or 
“urgent.” Therefore you have no choice but to make 
him afraid of not sec chaining himself to his 
machine. You can do uus by making him afraid 
of his party’s disapproval. You can shame him be- 
cause he is a social drone. You can make him reflect 
on his diminishing chances in the next election. If 
you want to throw subtlety overboard entirely, you 
can enlist the aid of newspaper friends and leading 
civic groups. In the highest efficiency you can make 
him afraid of social ostracization. You cannot tell 
him that it is honorable or urgent. You have to 
make him afraid. It is asinine to attempt to control 
the average politician with honor or a sense of urgency 
any more. It leads only to inefficiency and ineffective 
control. 


During our present crime-ridden times that are 
further complicated by increased subvesive activity, 
the police executive must strive for more clearly de- 
fined control, because the majority of men must be 
subservient to the machine which we know as society. 


It is all right to pay some politicians lip-service in 
newspaper editorials for the sake of appearances. And 
they eat it up because they are afraid. The halls of 
state legislatures today have lapsed into what I call 
“perpetual apprehension.” Too few police chiefs 
realize this, because most chiefs are reluctant to take 
an assertive role in the social currents of their town, 
their city and their state. Others have never even 
visited their state legislature when it was in session. 


The department head, with his logical mind and 
capacity for perceiving the trend of the times, need 
not be deterred by fear of consequences, or the popu- 
larity or unpopularity of his point of view, as long as 
he does not vacillate and as long as he can prove that 
he is right. 


Police executives, as I have attempted to point out 
are forced to assume the major share in the responsi- 
bility of governing. If civilization and organized so- 
ciety as we know it is to continue at all, not only must 
there be a broader concept of the police department, 
there must be completely unquestioned power to head 
it. Men that shirk the enormity of such responsibility 
should either request demotion to a lower echelon ol 
authority, or better still, turn in their badges. 
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Despite the alarming increase in certain categories 
of crime in 1954, the American police chief with his 
enormous intellectual reservoirs, moral fibre, and 
investigative techniques has proven that he is invin- 
cible against “political pressure groups.” If given ef 
fective laws in state and federal courts of search and 
seizure, it is a matter of record that he can deal with 
equal forcefulness with narcotics pushers, vice prob 
lems, purveyors of obscene literature, and other crime 
problems requiring every ingenius investigative device. 
He can also deal with labor agitators and venal so 
called “liberal” and “civil rights” groups that fre 
quently are only the offal and residue ol the Com 
munist party. 


In order to do this effectively, he must have the 
laws of his state on his side. When these laws do not 
exist, he must leave no stone unturned to see that in- 
telligent legislation is enacted at once. Otherwise 
the scepter will eventually pass to other hands; per- 
haps a National Police Force. Should this tragedy 
ever occur, local law enforcement as we know it will 
recede into limbo. 


If the law enforcement is ever consolidated under 
one such central control, the responsibility will fall 
inescapably on local law enforcement executives be 
cause of their apathy, fear, or appeasement. Appease 
ment in any form is surrender on the installment plan. 
Should this happen to law enforcement, it will result 
in our first relinquishing our inviolate States Rights, 
and ultimately iaher in the birth of an authoritarian 
control like that which exists in the Iron Curtain coun 
tries. 


I believe that our American judicial system is un 
surpassed anywhere. Furthermore, I wholeheartedly 
advocate the concept of “due process of law.” But let 
us make it so diffuse with conflicting sentimentalities 
of public Opinion such as “the right to privacy” versus 
“better police protection” that it does nothing except 
neutralize itself completely, while we with our in 
vestigative techniques sit back and vacillate until 
another crime strikes our community, and organized 
crime everywhere gets a big drop on us. 


Your county prosecutors and states’ attorneys are 
on your side. They are your allies, because like you, 
they are law enforcement officers. They are also in 
an ideal “liaison” position between your department 
and your state legislature. Call on them. They rely 
on you for evidence. Their office depends strongly 
on your investigative know-how. Urge them not to 
fetter and stultify their own energies and the energies 
and manpower of your department by permitting anti 
quated laws to exist that nullify your single endeavor: 
to give the maximum protection to the most people 


At present there is a real need for broader legisla 
tion permitting the use of telephone wiretapping. 
The IACP is to be applauded for the stand it has 
taken with the Federal Government in its statement 
in April to the House of Representatives. This state- 
ment of objectives was predicated on realistic think 
ing and the personal knowledge of police problems 
by America’s most outstanding poi chiefs. Re 
gardless of the outcome of Federal legislation, states 
will continue to enact their own laws. Audio has 
made enormous strides in the last 5 years. Additional 
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laws should be enacted governing the use of tape re- 
cordings of room and cell conversations. These are 
frequently of vital importance in evidence, yet many 
states fail to admit them into any trial proceedings. 

Another example, my good friend Richard Inman 
and his colleagues at Associated Research Corporation 
have worked tirelessly for over a decade to develop 
the Keeler Polygraph to a point of perfection that 
staggers the imagination. A maze of conflicting laws 
surrounds the use of the polygraph in many of the 48 
states. ‘These laws will nullify the value of this out- 
standing method of crime detection unless they are 
clarified. 

Our leading scientists have not failed the police 
chief, nor has the police chief failed his community. 
But unless we all share in the epoch job of keeping 
legislation in pace with modern scientific methods or 
crime detection, the police chief will have failed his 
profession and himself. 

The opportunity has never been greater. The time 
is NOW. 


U. S. Post Oftice Department Aids 
In National Slow-Down Safety Drive 


More than 16,000 postal vehicles operated by postal 
personnel in 3,000 of the nation’s larger cities display- 
ed Slow-Down-And-Live posters August 16-31. The 
posters were furnished by the National Conference of 
State Safety Coordinators which sponsored 101 days 
of intensified enforcement and publicity on the cam- 
paign from Memorial Day through Labor Day. 

“The Department’s 500,000 employees, including 
the 100,000 drivers of the 85,000 trucks operated by 
the Post Office Department,” Postmaster General Ar- 
thur E. Summerfield said, “readily adopted the slogan 
Slow-Down-and-Live because they realized that speed 
is the number one killer on the nation’s highways. 
They also recognized that, since postal personnel are 
located in virtually every community, they can give 
major assistance to the success of this important pro- 
gram to reduce death and injury and make this a 
safer country in which to work and live.” 

The Post Office Department started an intensive 
program to prevent on-duty motor vehicle accidents 


a 
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Above, viewing poster on mail truck in Washington, 
D. C., are, l. to r., Assistant Postmasters General Eu- 
gene J. Lyons, Norman R. Abrams, Ormonde A. Kieb, 
and E. B. Landry, director of the P. O. Safety and 
Health Division. 
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early in 1954. Since the program's inception, acci- 
dents involving postal vehicles have reduced substan- 
tially, Mr. Summerfield stated, The proceeds of the 
program are reduced suffering and loss to the public, 
as well as a saving of operational costs. The direct 
cost of repairs to postal vehicles damaged in accidents 
have been halved since the program started. 


Mr. Summerfield stresses that the Department will 
continue to lend its support to local, state and national 
programs aimed at traffic safety. 


NEW PHILIPPINE CHIEF NAMED 





Brigadier General Manuel F. Cabal, right, new chief 
of the Pilippine Constabulary, poses with his predeces- 
sor, Brigadier General Florencio Selga. 


August 3rd marked the relinquishing of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary command to Brigadier General 
Manuel F. Cabal by Brigadier General Florencio 
Selga, who had 37 years of military service. In an 
impressive ceremony which marked the change olf 
command, General Selga turned over the colors of 
the Philippine Constabulary to the new chief, named 
last July by President Ramon Magsaysay. 


In his farewell address General Selga cited the most 
important achievements of the police organization 
during his term of office: elimination of undesirables 
in the organization, restoration olf comparative peace 
and order throughout the country, bringing the gov- 
ernment closer to the people and vice versa, protec- 
tion of the security of the state from threats within, 
and maintenance of clean and orderly elections in 
19553. 


On the other hand, General Cabal, in his acceptance 
speech, promised to consolidate whatever military 
success gained into a lasting peace for the country. 
He indicated that as soon as the Philippine Constabu- 
lary will be given full responsibility he will try his 
best to show the true worth of the organization. 


The Philippine Constabulary was founded in 1901 
to meet the local problems prevailing at that time. 
The first chief of the famed organization was Briga- 
dier General Henry T. Allen, who was known as the 
Father of the Constabulary. Brigadier General Cabal 
is the 17th in the line of PC chiefs. 
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pEuward Ceremoutes 
<—_—_« 


In recent weeks winners of IACP Police Traffic 
Supervision Awards for 1954 have been celebrating 
in local ceremonies. In each case an officer or re 
presentative of the IACP has been on hand to present 
the plaque to the winning city or state department. 
\t press time for this issue, the pictures shown on the 
opposite page had been received. Others will be pub 
lished in subsequent issues. 


No. 1 — There are two familiar faces in this picture 
of the Dallas, Texas, ceremony. That's Chief Carl F. 
Hansson, of course, at the left, accepting the plaque 
from Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas 
Department of Public Safety. (Both are past presidents 
of the LACP.) City Councilman W. C. Miller stands 
between them. Dallas, practically a perennial winner 
of LACP awards, was first in the 500-750,000 popula- 
tion group. 


No. 2 — More familiar faces. At left is Chief Robert 
V. Murray, of the Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C. He's accepting the top award in 
the 750-1,000,000 group from Leroy E. Wike, executive 
secretary of the LACP. Chief Murray is sixth vice 
president of the Association. 

No. 3 — Chief L. J. Campbell, of Columbia, S. C., 
winner of the Association’s award in the 50-100,000 
group, is flanked in this picture (on the left) by 
J. D. Hill of the National Safety Council, and (on the 
right) by Mayor J. Clarence Dreher, Jr. 


No. 4 — Palo Alto, Calif., and Eau Claire, Wis., 
tied for first honors in the 25-50,000 group. In this 
Palo Alto ceremony, Chief William A. Hydie (in uni- 
form) accepted the plaque from Chief Wyman W., 
Vernon of Oakland, Calif. 


No.5 — In Eau Claire, Wis., Chief Bernard L. 
Garmire, at right, accepted the plaque for his depart- 
ment from Chief Bruce Weatherly, of Madison, Wis., 
the IACP’s representative at the ceremony. That's 
James G. Franey, president of the Greater Eau Claire 
Safety Council, in the middle. 

No. 6 — Governor Goodwin J. Knight is the hand- 
some co-recipient of the California plaque. Commis- 
sioner Bernard R. Caldwell, California Highway 
Patrol, is at left and Chief W. H. Parker, Los Angeles, 
is at right. Chief Parker represented the Association 
at the ceremony which was conducted in Los Angeles. 
California was winner in the "largest states’ division 
of the IACP Award Program. 

No.7 — At a safety award program in Seattle, Gov- 
ernor Arthur B. Langlie of Washington (right) and 
Captain Roy F. Carlson, executive officer of the Wash- 
ington State Patrol (center), accepted the LACP plaque 
from Chief G. R. Carrel, Colorado State Patrol. Chief 
James A. Pryde, Washington State Patrol, was unable 
to attend the ceremony because of illness. Washington 
won the Grand Award for states in the 1954 National 
Traffic Safety Contest. 
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No. 8 — North Carolina and Virginia tied for the 
Award in the Southern states group. At the North 
Carolina award ceremonies, Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr. 
(left), superintendent of Virginia State Police and vice 
president of LACP, presents the plaque to Governor 
Luther Hodges, right. Witnessing the ceremony were, 
center left, Col. James R. Smith, commanding the State 
Highway Patrol and Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
Edward Scheidt. 


Air Force Traffic Advisor Named 


in furtherance of its traffic safety program the Air 
Force has announced the appointment of Harry F. 
Berlin of Joliet, Illinois, as civilian Traffic Advisor to 
The Air. Provost Marshal, 
Headquarters USAF. Mr. Ber- 
lin will act as technical ad- 
visor on traffic control and 
enlorcement matters. 

The selection of a civilian 
traffic specialist is the final 
main element in the recently 
expanded USAF Motor Vehi- 
cle Traffic Control Program. 
Other action has included the 
issuance of new directives and 
reporting forms; preparation 
of a manual on traffic control 

Bary F. Berlin by the ‘Traffic: Institute, 

Northwestern University; es- 
tablishment of special courses at the Traffic Institute 
for USAF personnel concerned with traffic safety and 
enforcement; and the setting up of a Headquarters 
USAF Traffic Committee. This committee is made 
up of representatives from all Headquarters USAF 
staff agencies having an interest in motor vehicle traf- 
fic problems 





Mr. Berlin was selected as traffic advisor on the 
basis of his past experience and training. He served 
with the Illinois State Police from 1940 to 1952 as a 
member of the Traffic Safety Section during which 
time he was awarded a [fellowship to attend the nine 
month course at Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute. Since his graduation in 1943 he has completed 
further short courses in traffic safety and control con- 
ducted by the Traffic Institute and the National 
Safety Council 

During 1950 and 1951 he had a leading role in the 
establishment and organization of the Illinois Traffic 
Safety Council and served as first field representative 
to assist in organizing County units of the State Coun- 
cil. 

In 1952 Mr. Berlin resigned from the Illinois State 
Police to accept the position of Traffic Specialist with 
the Ordnance Corps, U. S. Army. His outstanding 
accomplishments in developing comprehensive traffic 
control programs for twenty-six Army installations 
played a great part in the selection of Mr. Berlin to 
fill the position of Traffic Advisor to The Air Provost 
Marshal. 

Tallahassee, Fla.—Captain Tobe A. Bass, one of 
the charter members of the Florida Highway Patrol, 
has been named administrative assistant to Com- 
mander H. N. Kirkman. He was formerly in com- 


mand of Troop A at Panama City. 
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Lincoln Park, Michigan, one of the largest suburbs 
of Detroit, recently opened its new $200,000 police 
station—not just another police station, but one de- 
signed to function correctly and embody humanita- 
rian features along with maximum security provi- 
sions. 


The civic-minded, progressive citizens of Lincoln 
Park, the city officials, and, in particular, Chief Floyd 
M. Crichton, are justly proud of this building. The 
design represents the planning of the architectural 
and engineering firm of Cuthbert and Cuthbert, ol 
Ann Arbor and Dearborn, Mich., specialists in this 
field, with the assistance of Chief Crichton. <A limited 
building budget made necessary maximum accom- 
modations for the available money. 


To avoid the necessity of rapid entry of police cars 
to a main artery in the city, and to provide a practi- 
cal location for road tests, the site selected was on a 
secondary street—Cleophus Street, one block off busy 
Southfield Road and two blocks from Fort Street, a 
major Detroit-Toledo route—with entrance into heavy 
traffic at regular intersections. The garages are at 
the rear of the building and can be entered [rom front 
drives or from a public alley bounding the rear ol 
the site. Adequate site parking is provided for mem- 
bers of the staff, occupants of the building, and visitors. 
Additional parallel parking is arranged along the 
Cleopbus Street front. Expansion is planned for both 
ends of the building, with piping and facilities cor- 
respondingly sized. 


The exterior of this one-floor structure is of warm, 
gray, face brick with slag block at rear. Galvanized 
steel sash of special design, aluminum roof edging and 
aluminum and glass front entrances combine in giv- 
ing a neat, clean-cut, modern appearance. 


The accompanying sketch of the floor plan shows 
the general arrangement, based on logical housing 
of the functions included in the building. 


A partial basement houses a 93 foot pistol range, 
a storage area for confiscated articles, etc., and the 
heating plant room. The pistol range is a dual pur- 
pose room, planned also for a meeting room. 
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New functional 
Police Station 
By Ivan N. Cuthbert, P. E. 


Cuthbert and Cuthbert 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


First Floor Facilities 

A Municipal Court Room with jury room, judges 
chambers and violations bureau is served by a sepa- 
rate entrance. The offices of the chief of police, 
assistant chief, secretary and a detective room extend 
across the front of the building to the lobby. This 
main lobby, which is planned for use of the general 
public and for drivers licenses, is a combination of 
face brick, wood panelling and painted slag block 
with a terrazzo floor and acoustical ceiling. The re 
ceiving desk area is one step above the general flooi 
area. Offices for juvenile officers and women detec- 
tives are off this lobby. Traffic officers have their 
offices in the rear portion of the building. 

The squad room is designed for a staff of 100 men 
and is equipped with lockers, showers and _ toilets, 
and a kitchenette unit for the preparation of coffee 
and light refreshments. This is located at the reat 
of the court room and adjacent to the general garage. 
It has an acoustical ceiling, asphalt tile floor, and 
walls of painted slag block. 

Floors and interior walls in the detention area are 
of reinforced concrete. Steel gratings keep all pris 
oners from outside wails. Windows in the guards’ 
corridor are of detention type. Tool-proof steel is 
used for all gratings, doors, and windows connected 
with the maximum security cells. Bunks are of heavy 
plank, and prison type steel doors and one-way bullet 
proof glass are used strategically. 

Adjacent to the general garage is a one-car prisone! 
receiving garage. This is sufficiently wide to readil} 
handle prisoners from a squad car. It has a remote 
control, motor operated steel garage door and two 
specially controlled steel prison doors. The garage 
door is controlled from the receiving officers’ area on 
signal and is opened for the squad car entrance and 
then closed. The prisoners are unloaded, taken to 
the adjacent prisoners receiving room, frisked and 
booked. Off this area is an incorrigible cell with 
heated floor for prisoners requiring such confine- 
ment. After booking the prisoners are taken through 
a corridor to the detention section. 

The detention section has four bull pens with a 
sleeping capacity of four each. They are approached 
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BUY A COLT for any 
service, and you buy a 
gun with factory-built 
accuracy, durability 


1 
| 
| 
IMPACT! and dependability. All | SECRECY! . 
| 
| 


.357 Magnu 
“THREE-FIFTY-SEVEN” — Highest 


rated impact of any pistol, regard- 
less of caliber. Effective range up to 
600 yards. COLT ACCRO adjustable 
rear sight. 


Colts have hammer ae dca 
safety and cylinder lock : Pree 
. they can’t go off NEW “agent” = Specially | de- 
* a cian i. signed for concealment and fast, 
until you squeeze the clean draw. Frame and side plate of 


strong, light Coltalloy cut weight to 
only 14/2 ounces. 


trigger. 


a 40 SF 
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TOUGHNESS! 


.38 Special 
COLT ‘’MARSHAL” -— Designed 


to take a beating where conditions 
are tough and your life depends on \ 
your gun. Dropped from cycle or ta ile rear sight, inlet into frame, can’t 
eon, 2 aa Oe ee. # .— Rhetsumodtoenssmasaauewmake J work loose. 





.38 Special 
COLT “TROOPER” — An all-service 


holster-type revolver with target gun 
accuracy. COLT ACCRO adjustable 





ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLY SALESMAN TO SHOW YOU THESE FINE GUNS 


COLT’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY « Hartford 15, Connecticut 
$a 7\.00 BUYS WORLD'S FINEST HANDCUFFS 
Direct from Manufacturer! 
NO SALESMEN — NO MIDDLEMAN 
Freel * Narn every Paik OF NICKEL PLATED | Dpged 
SPEED MASTER HAND CUFFS ORDERED AT THIS TIME 


POLIC E C H | EFS — Plus 50¢ for Postage 
Take advantage of this wonderful offer. NOW—you can afford $7 @.00 poner is 






















ordering single pair. 


to equip every police officer with a pair of American SPEED PER PAIR Otherwise F.O.B. 
MASTER fine hand cuffs at our low price of only.................----- Chicago Plant. 










Se Tele, 


AMERICAN MUNITIONS CO., Manufacturers — Paulina at Hubbard St., Dept. PC-105 Chicago 22, Ill. 











Chief Floyd M. Crichton in his office in the new 
Lincoln Park police station. Note that sliding panels 
permit communication with the adjoining office. 


through a blind corridor and are so segregated that 
no conversation or viewing can take place between 
them. In this way no one prisoner knows who is in 
the other sections of the detention area. Four maxi- 
mum security cells with tool-proof steel gratings and 
doors, and tool-proof windows in the guards’ corridor 
are in groups of two, so arranged that they can be 
used for either sex or for segregating gang members. 
In these cells only two can converse with each other. 

The guards’ corridor, five feet wide, runs complete- 
ly around the cells and bull pens so no prisoner has 
access to an outside wall. Doors in this corridor are 
so located as to give complete segregation and to allow 
for complete inspection at all times with passage 
through the corridor from either direction. 

Off the guards’ corridor is a questioning or con- 
ference room, a prisoner-attorney room, a finger print 
and mugging room, including photographic develop- 
ing and finishing rooms, and doors opening to pris- 
oner admitting corridors. Viewing of each division 
is by the use of bullet-proof, one-way glass strategically 
placed. All lighting is from the guards’ corridor and 
pipe spaces. The lighting and plumbing fixtures are 
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tamper-prool prison type, with all piping and con 
nections outside the detention bullpens and _ cells. 
Prison showers are of the automatic, push button 
type, and floor drains are in the guards’ corridors. 

Every provision is made to keep the prisoners from 
harming themselves or the building. The planned 
capacity of this area is 20 prisoners. 

Prisoners may be taken from the detention section 
to the court room through areas not open to the 
public. 


Other Features Described 

The arrangement of the areas is so made that the 
entire station can be handled by one ofhcer when 
required. The heart of the operation is the receiving 
office from which the public is taken care of, drivers 
licenses issued, prisoners received and booked, radio 
and telphones operated, and the general record files 
controlled. 

All mechanical piping is genuine wrought iron, 
and all fittings and fixtures are of the latest and spe 
cial design for their respective uses. Heating is by 
circulating hot water with convectors. Required areas 
are ventilated through power-operated roof ventilators. 


The electrical wiring, fire and burglar alarm sys 
tems, etc., are all of the latest type and planned fon 
expansion. Floor duct is used to provide flexibility. 
Key doors in the prisoner receiving section and the 
gate to the administration corridor are electrically 
controlled. Special telephone equipment, without 
fixtures, is planned for prisoners’ use. Heating pipes 
are in special trenches and are accessible through the 
floors. All mechanical equipment is sized to take 
care of future expansion and selected for minimum 
maintenance. 


The new police station and the remodeling of the 
municipal ‘building, which houses the fire depart 
ment and city offices, are carefully planned steps in 
this program. The police station is sized to accom 
modate the estimated law enforcement requirements 
for years, with its planned expansion arranged to meet 
the city’s growth. 
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rs The Preferred Voulotte 


Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- beara 


ton, woven for long wear. 

2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 

light and washing GOo 

3 High thread count for luster and ad LOoK. 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 


exceed 1%) for permanent fit r = 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 









Here’s the way to handle those tricky 
intersections...where a full stop is 
not always necessary...but caution 
must be heeded. Mrro-FLeEx YIELD 
SIGNS, recommended by the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration, handle 
the situation and still keep traffic 
flowing. Like all Miro-FLex signs, 
they are embossed for greater strength 
and readability. Finished with the 


best baked-on enamel on zinc-coated 


Bonderized steel, they assure you a WRITE 
lifetime of maintenance-free service. 
Write for more information on 
YIELD signs and the complete line THE (RO= [F LE co., 
of Mrro-FLEx traffic control signs. 
1824 EAST SECOND STREET WICHITA, KANSAS 
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INVESTIGATE 
WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 
Recorder-Transcriber 


NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need - 








Operates from self-contained standard 
dry batteries and/or A.C. 


* RECORDS UNDETECTED WITHIN 60 FT. RADIUS 
IN OR OUT OF CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

* MINIMIZES OUTSIDE NOISES AS TYPING, 
AIR CONDITIONERS, CAR AND PLANE ENGINES 

* FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

* LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 


® OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 
@ EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 
® REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 
® RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 
© INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 
® SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 
INDEXED RECORDING 
® VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 
© PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 
INVALUABLE FOR 


“‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
* IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
* INDOORS - OUTDOORS 
* INTERROGATION 
* CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
* 2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT S5 
TAPPING WIRES 





IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


New York 3, N. Y. 
S$Pring 7-7670 


812 Broadway 
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An Invitation... 


MILES REPRODUCTION COMPANY INC 
RESPECTFULLY INVITES YOU 
TO A RESTRICTED AUDIENCE DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE WORLD’S ONLY RECORDER OF ITS KINI 


WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-LB. SELF-POWERED RECORDER-TRANSCRIBER 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


CONTINUOUS 10-MINUTE DEMONSTRATIONS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. © BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL 
ASK AT HOTEL DESK FOR J. M. KUHLIK 


Tues., Oct. 4 2 to 3 p.m. 
Wed., Oct. 5 2 to 3 p.m.; 5:30 to 7:30 p.r 
Thurs., Oct 6. 2 to 3 p.m.; 4 to 5:30 p.m.; 7 to 8 p.n 
Fri., Oct. 7 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m.; 3 to 4 p.r 


























New York Troopers Add To Fleet 





NEW YORK 
‘a, 


STATE POLICE 







Pictured above is one of the 177 new patrol cars 
recently added to New York State Police fleet. The 
cars, all Chevrolets, Fords and Chryslers, are equipped 
with the latest features for patrol work. The Sireno 
siren with flashing red lights for use as a warning 
signal was chosen after competitive tests for its rugged, 
precision construction and long service record 


Seven new members of the Women’s Safety Corps 
were recently sworn in as full-fledged members ol 
the Lancaster, Pa., Police Department. 

The new officers join five other members of the 
original Women’s Safety Corps who had been serv 
ing as school crossing guards since early in the yea 
Following a 30-hour course of basic training, con 
ducted by the police department, Police Commis 
sioner Fred G. McCartney directed that the women 
officers be used for traffic duty throughout the city 
to augment the regular force. 

In the past the corps members have been used for 
traffic duties on holidays and heavy traffic weekends, 
but this marks the first assignments on a full shift 
basis. Duties will include traffic direction, foot patrol 
and parking meters. 

Mayor Kendig C. Bare at the swearing in cere- 
monies commended the group for its past perform- 
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ances and expressed belief the new members would 
live up to the tradition established by the corps. 





Photographed with their superior officers at cere- 
monies marking their assignment to full-time police 
duty with the Lancaster Police Department are the 
seven new and original members of the Women’s 


Corps. From left to right are: Police Commissione) 
Fred G. McCartney, Dorothy Ziegler, Sgt. John Eh- 
leiter, Hilda Rohrer, Mable Hoffman, Caroline 
Champ, Elizabeth Naile, Myrtle Reed, Romaine 
Yoder, Margaret Sposato, Ruth Hughson, Florence 
Pope, Mary Cliff, Carolyn Hill, and Mayor Kendig 
C. Bare. 


Women’s Groups Meet To Discuss 
~ Problem Of National Traffic Safety 


Representatives of 31 national women’s organiza 
tions with a total membership of 56 million women 
met recently in Evanston, IIl., to discuss the problem 
of national highway safety. 


The occasion was a three-day seminar conducted 
by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
and sponsored by the President’s Committee for Tral 
fic Safety. Participants were national officers of the 
women's groups: presidents, vice presidents, executive 
committee members, and safety and educational chait 
men. 


The women heard a number of authorities in the 
traffic safety field tell what can be accomplished on 
the community, state, and national levels by women’s 
organizations, once they are adequately informed. 


The results of the meeting were summed up by 
Mrs. Raymond Sayre, director of women’s activities 
for the President’s Committee and past president of 
the Associated Countrywomen of the World. ‘‘Per- 
haps the first thing that we must realize,’ she said, 
“is that there can be no one answer to the problem 
of traffic accidents and congestion.” She said traffic 
safety can only be brought about by an overall pro- 
gram to which women’s groups can contribute in the 
following ways: 


l. By getting the facts about the local traffic situ 
ation: discovering the problems that exist. 

2. By developing an informed public opinon within 
the organization and the community, regarding these 
problems and their possible solutions. 


3. By developing public support for an organized, 
balanced traffic safety program. 







Fou Photos with Comiction, 
thoes NOTHING (ike 
SPEED GRAPHIC 


>» EQUIPMENT 
| 





The perfect outfit for 
law enforcement work: 
a Pacemaker Speed 
Graphic equipped with 
a Graflite flash unit. 


When your police officers are equipped with the 
unit shown above, they are ready for any emer- 
gency, day or night. Their photos will have the 
crisp detail that stands great enlargement without 
loss of the sharp detail that constitutes undeniable 
evidence. 

Speed Graphic equipment is made for on-the- 
spot 24-hour photography. It’s rugged! It’s de- 
pendable! It’s versatile, and. . . it’s easy to use! Ask 


your local Graflex dealer for 

a demonstration. Ax 
» | 
\ 


Write Dept. PC-105, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 8, N. Y. 











portable FIELD-FONE 


2-WAY RADIO 


provides instant contact 
with headquarters, other 
patrolmen or squad cars 


FIELD-FONE 


This smaller and lighter 
weight, self-powered radio is 
now easily carried every- 
where. Clear FM voice con- 
versations can be carried on 
over surprisingly long dis- 
tances with a unit less than 
half the size of comparable 
equipment. 

FIELD-FONES operate either 
on long-life dry batteries or 
rechargeable wet batteries. 


aN 





PAK-FONE 


The PAK-FONE is a complete 
communications center. It 
may be plugged into an ordi- 
nary 115 volt AC power 
circuit, attached to an auto- 
mobile storage battery or 
operated from its own self- 
contained batteries. In any 
emergency, the PAK-FONE 
is ready for instant vital serv- 
ice. Loud speaker reception. 
FIELD-FONES and PAK- 
FONES will be demonstrated 
in your city upon request. 

Write for complete details. 





Model A 


Leading Manufacturers of 2-Way Portable Radios 


428 N. Parkside Ave. Chicago 44, III. 














INDUSTRIAL RADIO CORP. 











Baton Rouge Police Training 
Academy Built On Cooperation 
(From Louisiana Life Saver) 


When the Baton Rouge Police Training Academy 
graduated its first inservice training class last summer, 
it marked a milestone in a project remarkable for co 
operation. 

The story begins in April of 1954, when Baton 
Rouge Police Chief Shirley S. Arrighi took over a 
department that was woefully undermanned and 
lacked any kind of training program, in a rapidly 
growing area of some 160,000 persons. 


To cure both ailments, he went to the city fathers 
and by September had received an OK for 40 addi- 
tional men, approval to create a police training acad 
emy and $20,000 to buy equipment. That was only 
a start. 

Where to locate? East Baton Rouge Sheriff Bryan 
Clemmons made available the Sheriff's annex at the 
Ryan Airport. Now, fine classrooms and office space, 
and a kitchen to serve the academy staff and « adets, 
are located there. 


Other facilities? The local Recreation and Parks 
Commission provided a gymnasium. Sheriff Clem- 
mons and local industries helped rebuild and fence 
the rundown city-parish pistol range. For traffic 
control training, the sprawling airport abounds in 
isolated streets and intersections. 


Staff and instructors? Heading up the operation 
for Chief Arrighi was Jim Bannister, recently gradu 
ated from an intensive nine-month course in traffic 
police administration at the Northwestern University 
Training Institute in Evanston, I!l. Now, Captain 
James M. Bannister is recruiting his second cadet 
class for the new academy, as director ol training. 
With department personnel assisting, he rounded up 
visiting instructors from numerous national, state, 
and local sources. 


A roll call of some, but not all. the agencies coope1 
ating would include the Federal Bureau of Investi 
gation, Louisiana’s Department of Public Salety, State 
Police, gion of Education and State Fire Mai 
shal’s office, the National Automibile Theft Bureau, 
the city-parish school board and attorney’s office and 
the Dixie Electric Corporation, and Esso Standard 
Oil Company. 


From aggressive recruiting came 31 high school 
eraduates, checked for aptitude through Louisiana 
Civil Service and investigated for proper background 
\gain cooperation told, for approval of the Veterans 
Administration brought veterans’ benefits in the pro 
gram of Korean veterans. 


Since the school began, the first class has been grad 
uated from a 16-week, 672-hour classroom hour train 
ing program, and the recent in-service training class 
has completed an ‘8-week, 340-hour program 

Not the least of the academy’s functions has been the 
administration of a well-planned safety education and 
public relations program. ‘These activities range from 
well-written radio spot announcements for recruiting 
to a weekly television program, “This Is Your Baton 
Rouge Police Department,” that is now completing 
its first year of operation and has one of the highest 
local ratings in interest. 

Much the same can be said of the new and ambi- 
tious Baton Rouge Police Training Academy. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE AND HANDLE ABNOR- 
MAL PEOPLE. By Robert A. Mathews, M. D. and 
Loyd W. Rowland, Ph. D., National Association fon 
Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 1955 Pp. 48, 65¢. 


This is an outstanding publication of immediate 
and practical value to every law enforcement officer. 
It is written so as to be easily understood, but at the 
same time it is entirely authoritative. We have need- 
ed a book like this in law enforcement for a long 
time. The police are often the first official agency 
to come in contact with mentally ill or otherwise 
mentally abnormal people. Early recognition of this 
illness or abnormality will not only greatly benefit 
the subject, but will very possibly prevent police in- 
cidents, disturbances, complaints or actual crimes. 


It is obviously impossible to write all that a law 
enforcement officer should know about mental ab- 
normality in 48 pages, but at the same time I feel 
that I learned much more from this relatively briel 
publication than from much, much, longer texts that 
were difficult reading. This book will give an officer 
a good basic understanding of the types of mental ab- 
normalities he is likely to contact, how he can deal 
with them,*and what the potential dangers are to the 
subject and others. It will certainly do away with 
the feeling that everyone who is mentally abnormal 
is ‘“crazy’’ and likely to become immediately danger- 
ous or commit some rash or spectacular act. The 
authors are entirely practical. They are neither theo- 
retical nor sentimental. They recognize and describe 
the problems of the police and then suggest solutions 
learned from long experience. 


Che book is divided into three sections—Recogniz 
ing and Handling Abnormal Persons; Special Mental 
Disorders Encountered by the Police; and The Police 
Ofhcer. 


Che first section covers—how to tell when a person 
is mentally ill; how to handle a disturbed or violent 
person; how to handle a depressed patient and how to 


handle cases of illness or amnesia. The second sec- 
tion covers psychopathic personalities, alcoholism, 
drug addiction, and the sex offender. The third sec- 


tion helps the police officer to understand himsel! 
and to see just how his own personality fits into his 
job and his home. It recognizes the unusual emotion 
al problems that a police officer must deal with and 
shows him how to best adjust own way of reacting to 
these problems. This is a good discussion of personal 
mental health. He will at least recognize, in other 
officers, some of the tendencies described. 


This book cannot be recommended too highly. It 
is a non-profit publication and the price puts it in 
the range of every law enforcement officer. One to 
10 copies are 65¢, 11-99 copies, 55¢, 100-999 copies are 
15¢, and over 1,000 copies are 35¢ each. 


Richard L. Holcomb 
Bureau of Police Science 
State University of Iowa 
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MUNICIPAL POLICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


A COMPLETE NEW REVISION 


PUBLISHED LATE IN 1954 


EDITED BY O. W. WILSON 


THE 
HANDBOOK 
FOR 
POLICE CHIEFS 
AND OTHER 
TOP OFFICERS 


Clothbound 





533 pages 


A practical volume which provides a realistic treat- 
ment of the administrative problems of police 
department management. All chapters in this edi- 
tion have either been completely rewritten or 
thoroughly revised. New material has been added 
on such subjects as police management, traffic 
supervision, communications, training, junior traffic 
police, ethics, and professionalization. 


Send today for a copy on 10 days approval 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, illinois 
Please snd me copy of 
‘MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION at $7.50 postpaid 
Bill me Bill city Check enclosed 


Please send free folder describing this book in more detail. 
NAME 
TITLE 


ADDRESS 
10-55 
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Available at last! 


MINIATURE ELECTRONIC 
INVESTIGATIVE EQUIPMENT 


Save valuable man-hours of investigation 
... secure leads and evidence difficult to 
obtain by other methods... by using this 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use. 


These scientific aids to crime detection 
and apprehension of lawbreakers... 
completely different from other 
electronic investigative devices ... are 
now being offered to state and municipal 
law enforcement agencies. 


A detailed, confidential brochure on this 

efficient, time-saving miniature electronic 
investigative equipment is available only 

to qualified personnel. Write for it 

today on your official stationery. 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS, inc. 


3 Keeler Street + Danbury, Conn. 
Sustaining Member of [ACP 








MEMORANDUM 


Attention: Police Chiefs, Commissioners, etc. 


Subject: Comfort and well-being of your men during 
the winter months; 


item: Latest, scientifically designed winter headwear, 
now being used by troopers and police in many states; 





Featuring: Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck 
warmer, same front peak; water repellent fine poplin 
or black leather crown; Fiber-Temp (Fiberglass), very 
fine quilted, satin, lighter and warmer than wool; hand 
finished; 


Suggestion: Let us send you samples, post paid, of our 
winter headwear. 


Arctic Fur Cap Corp. 
145 West 45th Street 


New York 36, N.Y. 



































SIRENLITE 


dears the way safely! 


ae | 


Model 20 
Sirenlite 


Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red light automatically 
flashes authority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
* Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
* Chromium Finish * Dependability 
* Streamlining * Quality Material Throughout 


Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 














Stoelting 
LIE DETECTORS 







CATALOG NO. 22495 







Most efficient and sensitive polygraphs made. 





Will consistently produce easy-to-read charts. 





The results are quick, accurate and dependable, 





Will reduce your department's operating costs 





while increasing its efficiency. Designed for 





years ahead—economically priced. Several 





models available. Write for complete details. 


Cc. H. STOELTING COMPANY 
424 N. HOMAN AVE, CHICAGO 24, ILL. 







































TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


We had just completed our thirty-minute television 
program, Police Report, on station KCMO-TV. It 
was the 24th presentation, each based on a case from 
the files of our Police Department. The subject was 
robbery, all characters in the story acted by members 
of the department. 

Following the holdup of a liquor store proprietor, 
who was shot and seriously wounded by one of the 
two bandits, the holdup was reported to the police 
and patrol cars, detectives and the laboratory mobile 
unit rushed to the scene. The lab technician picked 
up several latent fingerprints from the store countet 
and these prints identified one of the bandits. 

The show completed, we drifted to the directors’ 
room to discuss the strong and weak points of the 
program. Steve Mills, our director, and Bill Yearout, 
our announcer and narrator, are professional televi 
sion artists. We on the Police Department are ama- 
teurs, limited as to funds, and struggling to produce 
a good show. 





The telephone rang and the voice asked for Bill 
Yearout. He talked quite at length with the caller 
and closed the conversation by thanking him for his 
interest. 

Bill turned to us and said that the caller had sug- 
gested we invite the public to come to Police Head- 
quarters and have their fingerprints taken for the 
civilian files, and that we issue to each civilian an 
identification card showing he has been printed. The 
caller went on to say that he was from the East, that 
he had been printed and issued an identification card, 
and he believed we could get many of our citizens 
to have a record made of their prints if we asked 
them. He even suggested that we might make a tele 
vision show based on civilian fingerprinting for iden 
tification. 

sill Yearout has handled so many of our shows 
that he considers himself half policeman. What he 
didn’t know is that for many years we have conducted 
a quiet campaign to interest citizens to have theii 
fingerprints taken so they might be identified in case 
of some tragic event which otherwise would prevent 
identification 

This incident caused me to wonder if police ex 
ecutives over the nation and in foreign lands have 
made the most of their opportunities to provide a 
service to their public which would cement a close) 
relationship. Many times in the past a victim ol 


drowning or fire, or amnesia, or other tragedy has 
been identified through our civilian fingerprint files. 
Insurance has been paid to beneficiaries as a result 
of this identification. 
stored to their family. 


Missing persons have been re 
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Copies of all civilian prints have been sent to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, which makes this 
service national and international in scope. This is 
just another activity in the Human Relations field 
which is rightfully a service by the police. The dis- 
astrous floods in eastern states in August resulted in 
press reports that scores of persons, mostly women 
and children, were missing. Some bodies may never 
be recovered. Others may be identifiable through 
fingerprints, if they are contained in any civilian file. 

Some years ago the late Dr. Carleton Simon, crimi- 
nologist of the International Association of Chiefs ol 
Police and a medical psychiatrist of international note, 
urged that all civilians wear a tag showing name and 
address and their blood type. The Police Chief car- 
ried articles from time to time by Dr. Simon on his 
subject. He believed these tags would save lives 
through immediate knowledge of blood >type in case 
of accidents. Since Dr. Simon’s death we have heard 
no more about identification tags, but it looks like 
a practical plan of reducing deaths due to violence. 


For many years IACP has combatted movies, maga- 
zine articles, radio and television programs that ridi- 
cule the police and feature the “private eye.” We see 
a trend towards a better break for the police. The 
launching the first of next year of a series of televi- 
sion programs under the title “Police Hall of Fame” 
will do much to place the police service in its true 
light before the American public. One of the national 
networks is working on another weekly police program 
which we understand will be factual from the police 
standpoint and perhaps helpful in the apprehension 
of big-time criminals. 


In April this year the New Orleans Police Depart- 
ment began a series of television programs produced 
by the members of their department, which up to this 
time we understand have been local telecasts. It is 
said they may be shown in other cities. Our pro- 
gram, which started February 7, completed its run on 
September 26. We are planning other thirty-minute 
programs in the future, and have had many shorter 
telecasts on our other two local stations. 


There are many ways in which the Public Relations 
program of a Police Department can be advanced 
through the use of both radio and television. The 
police agency should avoid patting itself on the back, 
but stick to factual information, whether the telecast 
is short or in story form 


When we began our series the purpose was to let 
our citizens know how many kinds of service we render 





When I wrote this column I mentioned that 
our TV program was to end September 26. I 
have now, at press time, received a call from Ken 
Heady, program director of KCMO-TYV, telling 
| me that our program has become so popular 
that he wants to continue it through the rest of 
this year and well into next year. 
This shows that TV can be made acceptable 
to local stations and is good police Public Re- 
| lations. 
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and make them better acquainted with the men and 
women who do the job. All of our programs were 
not devoted to investigation of crimes. We took our 
public through the investigation of applicants for po- 
lice jobs, the succeeding steps in determining the 
fitness of an applicant, and his 16 weeks of recruit 
training when he was accepted. We stressed the fact 
that only about one in ten applicants was able to 
qualify. This section of our telecasts proved interest- 
ing to the public. 


We recommend maximum use of radio and tele- 
vision as well as the columns of newspapers in making 
the citizens better acquainted with their police service. 


We are living in a period of tragedies, one follow- 
ing upon another almost daily. Floods, train wrecks, 
plane crashes, and highway smashups fill the news- 
papers. Several stories a day tell of motorists dying 
in collisions and loss of control of vehicles. In each 
one of these accidents state and municipal police are 
on the scene directing traffic, aiding the injured, and 
rescuing the stricken. All of these services are taken 
as a matter of course. But when we issue a traffic 
ticket, it is something else. So let’s increase our Pub- 
lic Relations and Human Relations efforts to offset 
those duties we must perform and which too many 
citizens don’t like. 


CREIGHTON 


POLICE UNIFORM SHIRTS 


selected for 
appearance 
folate Mete)iiticlai 


nig 
it 


> | eae t 
2 “et > 40 Ph, a 


‘worn by the 


NEW YORK CITY 


Police Department 


lat S by 


REEVES 
CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Inquire about our specially designed Uniform Shirts 
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WE BELIEVE IN SAFETY BELTS 


By Miss Elsey J. La Coe 
Police Dispatcher 
Marple Township Police 
Broomall, Pennsylvania 


Police Chiefs Albert Saffron and Lester Downs 
of Newton and Marple Township Police Depart- 
ments, respectively, announced last month that 
safety belts have been installed in one police pa- 
trol vehicle of each township. 

The belts are regulation airplane lap-type safety 
belts, and meet CAA specifications. They are con 
structed of nylon parachute webbing, and are equip- 
ped with instantaneous buckle type releases. 

Chiefs Saffren and Downs state that installation 
and the belts were donated as a civic-minded service 
by Silsby and Videon, Chrysler-Plymouth dealers of 
the twin townships, in the interest of the safety and 
welfare of our police officers while on duty. 

When questioned about the offer, Harry Silsby and 
Frank Videon told the chiefs: ‘Sure, we're interested 
in selling automobiles; that’s our business. But, we're 
also interested in traffic safety and the welfare of these 
police officers. After all, many of them are ow 
friends and neighbors, and some of them are customers 
of ours. Our company, the Chrysler Corporation, is 
also interested in public welfare, and they have de 
signed and are producing a safety belt available as 
dealer-installed optional equipment in their cars 
Their decision to offer safety belts was part of then 
continuous effort to develop accessories that are pop 
ular with drivers of today’s cars and which are a con 
tributing factor to their comfort and safety.” 

Silsby and Videon said they considered it an hono1 
to be allowed to contribute a safety device to the men 
who are continually providing for their safety, as well 
as that of ‘all the residents of the two townships 

The safety belts are the first such installations in 
police vehicles in this area. 

Both chiefs said they are encouraging the use ol 
the belts in the ordinary course of travel, and parti 
ularly stress their use during all emergency runs 

Citing the worth of the safety belts, Chiefs Downs 
and Saftren quoted the following statements from de 
partments where safety belts have been in use, and, 
in some cases, are standard equipment on patrol vehi 
cles: 

In North Carolina, a survey made by the State Po 
lice there showed that 44 percent of the accidents last 
year in which injuries resulted involved injuries sus 
tained when a door popped open on impact. hey are 
convinced that potentially fatal injuries might be 
avoided by the use of safety belts. 

he California State Highway Patrol has 540 vehi 
cles equipped with safety belts, and reports that som« 
personnel are now reluctant to use patrol vehicles un 
less they are so equipped. 

The Indiana State Police also conducted a survey, 
and claims that at least 66 out of every 100 persons 
killed in automobiles could have been saved with a 
safety belt, and only 16 out of 100 could not have 
survived with a safety belt. 

The chiefs also reported safety belts are in use by 
the Oregon State Police and many local departments 
across the country, as well as by our own Pennsylvania 
State Police in some of their vehicles. ; 
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Chief Lester Downs, Marple Township Police, left, 
tries out a newly installed safety belt. Chief Albert 
Saffren, Newton Township Police, at wheel, looks on 
with approval, as Frank Videon, of the firm donating 
the belts, demonstrates the buckle’s ease of operation. 





Re: Police Accident Reports 


[he statement appearing below is read by every 
person who goes to the Phoenix Police Department 
to get a copy of an accident report. 


Other departments have used similar postings and 
most of the wording used here is from “Your Opinion 
is Earnestly Solicited,” an article written by the late 
Clifford E. Peterson, former chief of police of San 
Diego, California, and later commissioner of the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol. This is an excellent state- 
ment of policy and its use is recommended for other 
departments. 


“Accident reports made by officers of this depart 
ment are intended to be a guide for enforcement of 
the law, improvement of traffic engineering facilities 
and educational activities. Therefore, officers are 
required to enter their opinions and conclusions re 
gardless of their ability to prove the facts alleged. 
No stigma is attached to any person named in the 
report because of an entry which is made for statistical 
purposes only, and no discussion will be entered into 
by personnel of this office regarding the applicability 
of any facts or opinions shown in the report.” 


Vermont Hands Out “Shocker” 


“Death Stalks the Highway” is the title of a booklet 
being distributed by the Vermont Department of 
Public Safety and the Peerless Casualty Company ol 
Montpelier. 


Since many motorists fail to heed written or spoken 
words of warning, the book, containing gruesome 
photographs of traffic accidents, is intended to shock 
motorists and show what can happen when bad driv 
ing practices are followed. 


Commissioner of Public Safety William H. Bau 
mann stated that troopers will hand copies to motor- 
ists who have been apprehended violating the motor 
vehicle laws. Copies are also being made available 
to judges, state’s attorneys, newspapers, schools and 
other civic groups interested in highway safety. 
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FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 





TODAY, one of the keys to advancementin law 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 39 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 






FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
Yd od ee 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Councii 
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POLICE ACCESSORIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Complete line of ... 
CAPS 
SHIRTS 
HOLSTERS 
HANDCUFFS 
IRON CLAWS 
INSIGNIA 


and other items of police equipment 
Send for Free Catalog — Mail orders filled promptly 
Satisfying Customers for Over 60 Years 


M. Linsky and Bros., Inc. 
1 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 14, MASS. 
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WARRENTON 


Beaver 
Coe) MY 10 oy Men 0 oy A 


the FAarrenton woolen company 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Worsted, Woolen and 
TURNER HALSEY Synthetic Apparel 


Fabrics Division 
261 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 
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Main Office : 40 Worth St., New York 


NAME DRIVER AWARD WINNERS 


Ten states have been selected to receive the nation’s 
top awards for the extent and quality of their driver 
education programs conducted during the 1954-55 
school year. The selections were made by 12 educa- 
tional and traffic safety leaders comprising the board 
of judges of the Eighth Annual National High School 
Driver Education Award Program. 

After examining reports from all 48 states and the 
District of Columbia, the judges selected Minnesota 
and Massachusetts to receive top-ranking Awards of 
Excellence. Awards of Honor were earned by Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, New York, Oklahoma, and Vermont, 
while three states, Arizona, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, qualified for Awards of Merit. 

In addition, special Honorable Mention Awards 
were authorized for the states of Connecticut, Kansas, 
New Mexico, and Ohio. The judges also instructed 
that Special Progress Awards be given to the public 
schools in Colorado, Mississippi, Montana, and Wash- 
ington, and that Special Citations for Driver Edu- 
cation Attainment be given to the private and paro- 
chial schools in Delaware, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, and Vermont. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager of the Accident Pre- 
vention Department of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, which sponsors the program, 
said that typical of the criteria used in evaluating the 
state programs were percentage of eligible students 
enrolled in driver courses, number of hours of behind- 
the-wheel practice driving, and percentage of high 
schools in which driver education is taught 


Results Of Vehicle Safety Check 


“A significant change in the safe operating condi 
tion of thé nation’s motor vehicles is suggested in the 
results of the 1955 National Vehicle Safety-Check 
Program,” said A. vanderZee, chairman of the Intei 
Industry Highway Safety Committee and vice presi 
dent, Chrysler Corporation, in announcing final fig 
ures on the nationwide Safety-Check program on be 
half of the national sponsors. The Committee and th 
National Safety Council are joined by LOOK Maga 
zine in sponsoring the safety-check activity in com 
munities. 

‘One out of every five vehicles satety-checked was in 
need of maintenance attention to One or more parts 
alfecting safe operation. Results of the 1954 activity 
showed one out of every four vehicles checked needed 
service attention. 

“For the first time rear lights appeared most often 
in need ol repair. One out of every thirteen vehicles 
checked needed service attention to rear lights. The 
condition of brakes improved slightly over previous 
reports. During the 1954 program they were in need 
of attention in one out of ten vehicles. This year's 
safety-checks found brakes in unsafe condition in one 
out of every sixteen vehicles.” 

Other items safety-checked, and in order of thei 
need for attention were: front lights; exhaust system; 
tires; steering; windshield wipers; glass; horn, and 
rear-view mirror. 

An all-time high total of 1,421,200 vehicles were 
reported checked at safety-check lanes in 422 com 
munities, in dealer service departments, garages and 
service stations. : 
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NEW DALLAS POLICE AWARD 





Lt. H. C. Kockos, second from right, is shown ac- 
cepting a check to cover his tuition for the 1955-56 
Traffic Police Administration Training Program at 
the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. He is the first recipient of the Fred F. 
Florence Police Scholarship Award, sponsored by the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas and named foi 
the bank’s president, Fred F. Florence. 


Also shown in the picture are, from the left, Mr. 
Florence, Dallas City Manager Elgin Crull, and on 
the right, Chief Carl F. Hansson, past president of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

The award will be given annually to a Dallas po- 
lice officer who meets the Institute’s preliminary en- 
trance requirements for admission to the nine-month 
training program and who is declared eligible by the 
Selection Board to attend as a tuition-paying student. 
The award will cover the Dallas officer’s tuition. 

The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, Chi- 
cago, annually offers sixteen $1,650 fellowships and 
sixteen $675 scholarships to police officers for the 
nine-month course. Under the Florence Award plan, 
the Dallas Police Department removes its officers 
from the competition for Kemper awards. 

At the time the award was made to Lieutenant 
Kockos, Chief Hansson said: “This is the finest police 
administration course offered in the United States. 
We try to send men who show promise—men who have 
a potential for advancement, and who have displayed 
interest in police work, particularly in the field of 
traffic. The big need in police work today is for 
men who have been trained in police administration. 
Those we see coming into top positions today are 
men who have attended this type of school.” 


Women Officers For Oklahoma City 


Another city added “Jane Laws” to its police de- 
partment. 


The Oklahoma City, Okla., Police Department re- 
cently selected six women (from 85 applicants) fon 
parking meter enforcement. In addition to instruc- 
tion in their primary duties, the women officers, be- 
fore going on duty, were taught courtroom procedure 
and presentation of testimony, methods of traffic 
control, key ordinances pertaining to police work, 
city geography, and first aid. The policewomen, first 
for Oklahoma City, will not be armed. 
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r- Americas Finest 
, Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifne of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
“Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write to us for complete information. 


WRITE FOR CIRCHLAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 


WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO.., Inc. 
21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Established 1895 ¢ 








Write For New 108 Page Catalog 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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Cincy’s “Officer Friendly’ Honored 





Phe Cincinnati, Ohio, Police. Department thinks 
pretty highly of WKRC-TV’s W arren Thomas—“Ofh- 
cer Friendy” of that station’s “Little Rascals” televi- 
sion show. In the photo above, Police Chief Stanley 
Schrotel, center, pins a badge on Thomas and names 
him an honorary officer in the department's new po- 
lice training school, as Safety Director Oris E. Hamil- 
ton looks on. Thomas has made a concerted effort 
to teach summer safety to the small-fry fans of his five- 
day-a-week TV show. 
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HOPE FOR SAFETY 


Highway Patrol Major Charlie Speed and Bob Hope 
of radio-TV-movie fame get together on a topic cur- 
rently in the North Carolina news—Slow Down And 
Live. The entertainment industry has cooperated in 
the North Carolina campaign with traffic safety bits 
from such stars as Randy Scott, 
bie Reynolds and others. 


Amos ‘n’ Andy, Deb- 
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Re: 1957 Conference in Hawaii 

I have just had a long letter from our mutual 
friend, Chief Dan Liu, regarding the starting of ad- 
vertising and news items in preparation for the pro- 
posed trip by the Police Chiefs of the United States 
to Hawaii in the fall of 1957. We have been work- 
ing with Dan for nearly two years on this project, 
together with the assistance of the Hawaii Visitors 
Bureau, Representative Mr. Bill Gentry. 

Tremendous interest is being manifest throughout 
the United States and Canada towards the proposed 
convention in Hawaii in 1957. Hawaii unquestion- 
ably is now in possession of the greatest interest of 
the American people of any place of its kind to 
go for a vacation and to see exactly why they call 
the Hawaiian Islands the ‘Paradise of the Pacific.” 

In the past few months three new luxury hotels 
have opened their doors, providing over 1,000 more 
rooms, all located in the Waikiki Beach area, and 
it is interesting to note that the rates are all moderate. 
There is the new Princess Kaiulani, the new Reel 
Hotel, and the Biltmore. 

On September 15 Henry Kaiser opens the famous 
Hawaiian Village which will consist, at this time, ol 
unusual Polynesian cottages, and later on a large re- 
sort hotel will be built by Mr. Kaiser on the large 
acreage of land he has purchased along the wate 
front of Honolulu. Never before has any resort been 
able to look forward to such a bright future as the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

On the other Islands three unusual hotels have 
not only Hawaiian personality and atmosphere in 
corporated, but Polynesian motif as usual. On the 
Island of Kauai is the popular Coco Palms Lodge; 
on the big Island of Hawaii, the Kona Palms, which 
will open Labor Day, and on the Island of Maui, 
the Maui Palms. To really see Hawaii one must not 
only visit Honolulu, but should see the other Islands 
in order to get the old Polynesian and Hawaiian at 
mosphere. 

Convention facilities have been increased to the 
point where more than 1,000 people can be accom 
modated at one gathering, and Hawaii today is the 
exception to the rule in that its hospitality still re 
mains sincere, without being tainted with what people 
refer to as commercial hospitality. 

\ little bit of Heaven is in.store for all who visit 
Hawaii, and, as a rule, after the first visit to these 
beautiful Islands, folks come back home to start plan 
ning when they can go back to Hawaii to satisfy the 
appetite which was created on their initial trip. 

KELLLY KELSO 


Kelso Travel Bureau 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 
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Devises Traffic Safety Alphabet 
Traffic safety cannot be stressed enough these days, 
and there must be constant education of the public 
in created hazards that may confront them on the 
highways. They, themselves, may be guilty of some 
of these hazards that are liable to result in loss of life 
or limb, and a constant reminder is needed to help 
prevent this loss. 
For my contribution toward this needed education, 
I have devised a Traffic Safety Alphabet. You are 
free to use this in any safety campaign you may have 
through the medium of The Police Chief or in any 
way you see fit that it may aid in safety education. 
I believe that all who read this alphabet may be 
convinced that traffic safety can be as easy as learn- 
ing the ABC’s. 
WALTER Baur, Superintendent 
Bureau of Records and Identification 
Department of Police 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 
(Our thanks to Superintendent Bahr. The alphabet 
referred to is reproduced on page 38 of this issue.) 


In the first quarter of this year the California High- 
way Patrol issued 48 per cent more citations for traf- 
fic law violations than in the same period of 1954. 
With traffic volume at an all time high, Patrol Com- 
missioner B. R. Caldwell sees vigorous enforcement 
as the most effective means of combatting the traffic 
toll, short of a sudden realization of responsibilities 
by all motorists. 





WELCOME TO HAWAII 


The people of Hawaii cordially extend an invitation 
to the Police Chiefs and families on the mainland to 
visit their beautiful ‘‘Paradise of the Pacific’’ islands 
in 1957. 


You will visit the islands of Oahu, Kauai, Maui, and 
the Big Island of Hawaii, each one offering some- 
thing entirely different in genuine Polynesian hos- 
pitality, history and atmosphere. For the rest of 
your life you will enjoy the memories of the beau- 
tiful Hawaiian, Polynesian and South Sea music. 
Plan Now — Further information, colorful folders, 
etc., will be gladly furnished by the Hawaiian 
Visitors Bureau, Chief Dan Liu, Chief of Police, 
Honolulu, or 


The Kelso Travel Bureau, Inc. 
HAWAII’S COMMITTEE 
Official Travel Agent 
for 
Proposed Convention in 1957 


Green at Euclid Street——Pasadena, California 
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ONFERENCE " 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 


o 








Oct. 2-6—62nd Annual Conference, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. (Reservations 
arranged through Lt. Howard C. Dando, Po- 
lice Department, Room 227, City Hall, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. ) 

Oct. 10-11—II}linois Police Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, II. 

Oct. 16-18—24th Annual Conlerence, Ohio Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police, Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oct. 17-21—National Safety Congress, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 18-19—Peace Officers Association of Georgia, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Oct. 26-27—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Peace Officers, Inc., Montrose Hotel, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

14-16—73rd Annual Conference, lowa State Sher- 
iffs Association, Montrose Hotel, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs 

Lowry Hotel, St. Paul, Minn. 


Nov. 


\ssociation, 





TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
ave invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 








Oct. 3—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Trafhe Institute, Evanston, III. 
Oct. 10-—-Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic ‘Training 


School, Southern California, Riverside Coun- 
ty Sheriff's Department, Riverside, Calif. 


Oct. 13—Three-day conference for graduates of the 
Tralfic Institute's TPA ‘Training Program, 
Evanston, II. 

Oct. 17—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic ‘Training 


School, Northern California, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege. (Information: State Supervisor, Peace 
Ollicers’ Training, Sacramento 14, Calif.) 
Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment, Trafic Institute, Evanston, III. 


aret.. F7 


Oct. 24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (conduct- 


American Bat 
Northwestern 


ed with the 
School of Law, 
Chicago. 


\ssociation) , 
University, 


Oct. 24—Three-week course in Driver Examination 
Administration (for chief driver license ex 
aminers). (For the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators) , Traffic In 
stitute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 24—Four-week course in Military Vehicle Safety 

and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. Army), 

Tralfic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

[hree-week course in Fundamentals of Trafhi 

Police Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III 

Oct. 31—Three-week course in Police Traffic 
ing, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 31 


Train 


Nov. 7—Two-and-one-half-week course in Traffic Law 
for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 
Nov. 14—25-day Basic Police Training Course, Texas 


A&M College, College Station, Tex. 


Nov. 28—Two-week course in Traffic Control—Devices 


and Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 
Nov. 28—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train 


ing, Tulane University, New Orleans, La 
Nov. 28—Two-week course in Supervision ol Police 
Personnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II] 
Nov. 28—Five-day ‘Tralfic 
ducted with the 
School of Law, 
leans, La. 


Court Conference 
American Bar Association) , 
Tulane University, New O1 


(con 


Nov. 28—Two-week course in Fundamentals of ‘Trafhi 
Police Service, “‘Vulane University, New Or 
leans, La. 


Dec. 7—Three-day Peace Officers’ Administrative In 
stitute, for chiels of police, sheriffs, and mem 
bers of administrative staff, Treasure Island, 
Calif. 

Dec. 12—Five-day course in Chemical ‘Tests for In 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Jan. 2—Four week course in Introduction to Police 


Management, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III 


‘Two-week course in Fundamentals of Trafh 
Police Service, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Jan. 23 


[raining 
Mary's Col 


Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic 
School, Northern California, St 
lege, Calif. 


Jan. 30 


Jan. 50—Opening, Spring Semester, 1956, School ol 

Criminology, University of California, Be 

keley, Calif. 

Three-week course in Police ‘Tralti« 

Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

30—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con 
ducted with the American Bar Association) 
School of Law, University of Southern Cali 


Jan. 30 Records, 


Jan. 


Oct. 17—Six-week Course in Training for Polygraph fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341 Feb. 6—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, ‘Texas 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Tl. A&M College, College Station, Tex. 
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Feb. 6—Two-week course in Fundamentals of ‘Traffic 
Police Service, Arizona State College, 


Ariz. 


Feb. 6—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Control 
(lor U. S. Air Force), Trallic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Feb. 9— Two-day Western regional conference for grad 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Train 
ing Program, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Feb. 20—Two-week course in Personnel Management, 
Tratlic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 20—4-day Industrial Plant Protection Officers 
School, Texas A&M College, College Station, 
Tex. 

Feb. 27—Two-week course in Fundamentals of ‘Trafhi 
Police Service, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

\pr. 2—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic ‘Training 
School, Southern California, Riverside Coun 
ty Sheriff's Department, Riverside, Calil. 

May 30—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, Tex. 

Jun. 18—6-day Institute on Science in Law Enforce 
ment, Western Reserve University, Cleve 
land 6, Ohio. 

\ug. 6—I 1-day Course in Criminal Law for Police 
Officers, Texas A&M College, College Station, 
Texas 

Sept. 10—Four-week Basic Police ‘Training Course, 


Texas A&M College, College Station, Tex. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











North 


Law enforcement position. Preferably in 
ist Texas. Official with 39 years of law enforcement 
experience—as deputy game warden, deputy sheriff, 
chief of police, chief of police, industrial 
Has completed several state police train 
supply best of references. 


\ddress Inquiries LACP Headquarters, 618 Mills 


Bldg... Washington 6, D. C., and refer to Key No 
0-145 


assistant 
guard force. 


g school courses Can 
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Offers Course tn Forgery Detection 


\ course designed to provide business and proles 
sional people and students of forensic sciences with 
the basic techniques required to detect forged and 
fraudulent documents is being offered for the first 
time during the fall term by New York University. 
Sessions are held every Monday from 6:15 to 8 p. m.. 
at the Graduate School of Public Administration anc 
Social Service at Washington Square. 


Conducted by Donal E. J. MacNamara, well 
known criminologist and chairman of the university's 
Law Enforcement Institute, “Problems and Tech 
i will have as lec 


niques in Documents Examination” 


Tempe, 
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turers Martin K. Tytell, 
type and typewritten documents authority, who has 
testified hundreds of court and arbitration cases as 
an expert witness, and Pearl L. Tytell, handwriting 
expert, who has figured in numerous legal disputes. 


world famous typewriter 


The course will demonstrate methods involved in 
discovering altered and forged documents and records 
and the role of the documents examiner in the investi- 
gation of arson, blackmail, anonymous or “crank” 
letters, embezzlement and related crimes. 


The university is including this course in its curri- 
culum in an attempt to provide more people with 
the tools to combat the ever-increasing number of 
lrauds in business, where, it is estimated, over $3 mil- 
lion a day in losses are directly traceable to criminal 
manipulations involving altered or forged documents, 
forged checks and letters. 


BARTON NAMED INDIANA EXEC 


John f. 


veteran of the Indiana 
Police criminal investi- 

division, has been 
named executive officer by 
Supt. Frank A. Jessup. The 
promotion moves Barton from 
the rank of captain to major. 
He succeeds Maj. Walter P. 
Weyland, recently appointed 
by Governor George N. Craig 
as chairman of the Indiana 
\lcoholic Beverage Commis- 
sion. Major Barton has been 
head of the State Police crim- 
inal investigation division 
since 1947. 


20-yeal 
State 
eation 
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July, according to the 


Pratiic de yvrocketed 


itional Salety Council 
Phe death toll was the highest for any July since 
1937—higher even than in the record year of 1941. 
Traffic deaths in July totaled 3,340—up 11 per cent 
from July of last year. It marked the fifth consecutive 
month this year to show an increase over the corres- 
ponding month of 1954, the Council’s report revealed. 
At the end of seven months, the total of traffic deaths 
stood at 19,840—an increase of 4 per cent over the 
comparable period of 1954 


Travel figures are available only for the [first six 
months of the year, the Council said. For that period 
deaths were up 2 per cent while mileage was up 7 per 
cent. Thus the mileage death rate (deaths per 100,- 
(00,000 vehicle miles) of 5.7 was the lowest on record 


for this period 
\ll 48 states reported for July, and of these only 


18 had fewer deaths than for last July. For seven 
months, only 13 states had fewer deaths. They were: 
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Arizona ’ : in —22% 
Idaho _____- aii De moe | A 
Minnesota —10% 
New Mexico : ; — 9% 
Nebraska : — 4% 
Arkansas oe, eee 
Maryland ______~ — 3% 
Wyoming — 3% 
Missouri — 2% 
Florida ; — 2% 
Alabama — 2% 
lowa — 2% 
Wisconsin — 1% 


The sharp increase in July deaths occurred pri- 
marily in rural areas. Among 506 reporting cities, 
deaths were up only 2 per cent in July, and they were 
down | per cent for seven months. 


However, only 83 of the 506 cities had decreases in 
deaths in July, while for seven months, 178 still had 
decreases. Of the 178, the following have populations 
of more than 200,000: 


Tampa, Fila. —63% 
Seattle, Wash. —48% 
Syracuse, N. Y. —45% 
St. Paul, Minn. —42%, 
Memphis, Tenn. —40% 
Dallas»~Tex. —- —29%, 
Rochester, N. Y. —29%, 
Akron, Ohio —28%, 


Worcester, Mass. —27% 


St. Louis, Mo. —26% 
Milwaukee, Wis. —26% 
Cleveland, Ohio —20% 
Kansas City, Mo. —20% 
Oakland, Calif. —20%, 
Norfolk, Va. —20% 
Jacksonville, Fla. —15%, 
Washington, D. C. —14% 
Boston, Mass. —11%, 
Birmingham, Ala. —11% 
Detroit, Mich. — 97 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 8% 
Chicago, II. — 7% 
Toledo, Ohio -— 3% 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 3% 


Of the 506 cities, 374 had perfect records in July. 
The three largest were St. Paul, Minn. (311,300) ; 
Norfolk, Va. (213,500), and Salt Lake City, Utah 
(182,100) . 


For seven months, 147 of the cities still had perfect 
records, the three largest being Lincoln, Neb., (98,- 
900) ; Winston-Salem, N. C. (87,800), and Sioux City, 
Iowa, (84,000) . 


At the end of seven months, the three leading cities 
in each population group, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 3.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.5 
Chicago, IIL. 3.6 
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750,000-1,000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. - 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dallas, Tex. __.- 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

200 000-350 ,000 Population 
Norfolk, Va. : 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


100,000-200 000 Population 
Arlington, Va. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Tulsa, Okla. 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Orlando, Fla. 

Lincoln, Neb. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


10,000-25,000 Population 
Casper, Wyo. 

Kingsport, Tenn. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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The Police Chief 
















































: | FEDERAL CONICAL iS 
~ THIS NEW PLASTIC BATON 
9 WILL NOT CHIP OR CRACK 


This effective RED Plastic Cone instantly converts a flashlight into 
a brilliant red Signal Baton. Perfect for directing night traffic, pre- 
venting accidents, protecting officers, as a warning signal— 
BRILLIANT-RED AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE! 


Equipped with this baton, law enforcement officers no longer need 


nS) 
Se 


carry both traffic baton and flashlight—not necéssary to take flash- 
light apart to convert to baton. To assemble: slip cone over a round 


head flashlight of correct size, then tighten clamp. To disassemble: 
simply loosen clamp and remove cone. No spare parts to lose or 
handle. 


4%. 


#1 Cone fits 1'346'' Round Head Flashlights 
#2 Cone fits 2’’ Round Head Flashlights 





FOR MAXIMUM BRILLIANCE. COMPLETE WITH 
RED CONE, THREE-CELL FLASHLIGHT AND OLI 
‘““LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. each > = 


COMPLETE WITH RED CONE, TWO-CELL FLASH- 
LIGHT AND OLIN “‘LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. 
each 


— 
———E —_ 


BATC.1 ONLY, WITH CLAMP each 
F.O.B. SALTSBURG, PENNA. 


Write for Quantity Prices 























- 
| Hl NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
x ‘““LEAKPROOF”’ BATTERIES INCLUDED 
aera WITH EACH COMBINATION UNIT 











were designed particularly for use by law enforcement agencies for traffic control. 
They have proven to be equally effective for use by industrial organizations, parking lots and garages, outdoor 
theatres, construction companies, fire departments, airlines, rescue operations, highway departments and for all 
mobile equipment operators where an instantly brilliant danger signal may prevent costly accidents. We invite you 
to place a trial order so fhat you can see for yourself why this baton surpasses all others for simplicity, effectiveness 
and practical utility. 


SALTSBURG, PA. 








HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


One of our expert 
letterers preparing 
the proper strike for 
your BLACKINTON 
badge. 


Spacing, forming, and proper “strike” pressure, — 


these are basic operations that must be mastered by 


our expert badge letterers. This craftsmanship and 


skill assures you of the clear, sharp, carefully formed 
impressions that you see on all BLACKINTON 
badges. * 


*If you don’t own a BLACKINTON 
badge, ask your equipment supplier 
to show you one, then compare. 


BLACKINTON 


SEE YOUR V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BLACKINTON DEALER 





BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY. 
























